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While the two rival vaudeville interests 
are vying with each other to star the lead- 
ing popular artists, the V7zcfor presents the 
best of both. 

May Irwin, famous for her quaint witti- 
cisms; Vesta Victoria and Alice Lloyd, the 
famous English comediennes; that celebrated 
tenor, Richard Jose; clever Clarice Vance,with 
her irresistibly humorous song hits; Harry 
Lauder, the great Scotch comedian; and popu- 
lar Eddie Morton, are some of the many artists 
who make records exclusively for the Vzc¢or. 

Then there’s Billy Murray, Harry Mac- 
donough, Arthur Collins, Ada Jones, Harry 
Tally and other favorites who also sing for 
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Ask any Vicéor dealer to play any Victor Record 
you want to hear. 

Write today for catalogue. 
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A thousand new Victor records every year—issued monthly. 
on the 28th of the preceding month, 
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The March of Events 


instructive experiences and of whole- 

some lessons for the people of the 
United States, for it has been a year of gain 
in character; and the main gain in character 
has been in setting a higher standard in the 
conduct of corporate business. 


, NHE closing year has been a year of 


A SEASON OF SOBER JOY 


HE setting of a higher standard in cor- 

poration morals is the great fact of the 
year. We have not yet such a universal appli- 
cation of a high standard as to warrant boasting; 
for a panic came in New York only the other 
day, chiefly because certain banks and trust 
companies were so loosely managed that the 
public lost confidence in them and to a 
degree in many other financial institutions. 
But the saving fact is, those that were guilty 
of mismanagement were instantly deposed by 
a self-appointed court of safety. We are 
making a steady and noteworthy gain year 
by year, revelation by revelation. A few years 
ago dummy directors were common. There 
are fewer of them now. More corporations 
make frequent and full reports to their stock- 
holders than ever before. All along the line 
there is a “pulling up.”” When the late Mr. 
Eckels was asked to accept the presidency of 
a bank in Chicago, he made it a condition of 
his acceptance that no director of the bank 
should ever borrow a dollar from it. This 
story used to be told as an exceptional expe- 
rience. Such a code of care is now almost 
common, and corresponding scrupulousness 
is observed throughout the conduct of many 
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corporations. Of course the morals of rail- 
road corporation practice have risen contin- 
uously since public supervision became serious. 


II 


Railroad regulation, in fact, and the effort 
to prevent corporations from violating laws 
that forbid restraint of trade have held the 
public attention almost to the exclusion of 
other large subjects; but the events and activ- 
ities of the year have thrust forward several 
deferred important duties so that they now 
call even more loudly than before for action. 
First among these duties, perhaps, is the de- 
vising of an elastic currency. The truth is, 
the whole body of laws touching banking and 
currency needs revision. 

There has come, too, an earnest wish to 
improve the inland waterways, following the 
demonstration of the railroads’ inability to sup- 
ply shipping facilities. This follows the suc- 
cessful work of the General Government in 
irrigating desert places and in carrying out a 
wise forest policy. It is a part of the same 
large movement to preserve and to utilize more 
intelligently the great natural advantages and 
resources of the country. 

The same general thought finds expression 
in the demand for industrial training, for the 
lack of which our greatest resource of all goes 
more or less to waste—our resource of efficient 
manhood. There is a strong movement for 
training the young to useful trades. 

The foremost deferred duty of all is the 
revision of the tariff, which cannot be much 
longer delayed, in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL SENATOR NEWLANDS MR. F, H. NEWELL SENATOR WARNER, OF MISSOURI 


LEADERS IN THE RECLAMATION OF THE WEST 


MR. NEWELL IS THE DIRECTOR OF THE U. S. RECLAMATION SERVICE, WHICH IS RECLAIMING MILLIONS OF 
ACRES OF DESERT. SENATOR NEWLANDS WAS THE SPONSOR OF THE RECLAMATION ACT IN CONGRESS 


[See "* The Read Conquest of the West,” page 969r} 
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MR. OSCAR ERBSLOEH, WINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE 


WHOSE BALLOON, THE “POMMERN,”’ MADE THE JOURNEY FROM ST. LOUIS TO ASBURY PARK IN ABOUT FORTY HOURS 











forgetfulness of it and Mr. Cannon’s leaden 
objection. 


III 


The great phenomenon of the year, which 
during its closing months may be less in mind 
than it was half a year ago, is the unmatched 
industrial prosperity of the people. No eighty 
millions of persons ever before had such an 
experience, such an easy and quick passing 
from the stage of struggling to the stage of 
some measure of material success. No wonder 
production has outrun capital. 

And the industrial gain thus made is per- 
manent. The fall of securities, the rise of 
interest, the slacking of the abnormal pace of 
progress mean little in the long run — little 
that is really harmful. In fact, in the long run, 
they mean much that is helpful; they mean the 
extension of sound methods and of conduct 
built on character to a wider and wider range 
ofactivity. They mean the still further building 
up of American industries in the confidence of 
the world. Then, with increasing scrupulous- 
ness of method, we shall go on developing the 
yet incalculable wealth of our land and the 
great ability of our people, to their own well- 
being and to the well-being of the whole world. 
Not the least fortunate phase of the marvelous 
prosperity of these years is this temporary halt 
which we will use to take an inventory of our 
methods and of our aims. 

And while we have been developing our 
own continental area, we have, also, been 
setting up and working out better industrial 
and governmental methods in our tropical 
dependencies. The conquest of the tropics, 
first by sanitation and then by industry and 
the training of their peoples, is a big chapter 
in the achievement of these years. 

Christmas, therefore, will come to us 
with a sober joy. Our prodigious responsi- 
bilities are wholesomely sobering. We are 
living in a period of our national history when 
we are adjusting our governmental machinery, 
our financial mechanism, our social life, and 
our very character, to the new great industrial 
forces that are transforming the conditions of 
work and of living — transforming, therefore, 
our relations to one another and the relations 
of our country to the rest of the world. We 
are richer and more powerful than men or 
nations ever dreamed of becoming till our era. 
We, therefore, face the responsibilities of great 
power and of great wealth; and we must make 
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dwarfed nor deflected in our development. 
These are reasons for soberness. 

And that we are so fortunate as to have had 
such thrilling new experiences in the long- 
fettered, slow, upward struggle of the race, 
is cause for joy. Most human beings for in- 
definite centuries paid tribute to warriors or 
lords, temporal or spiritual — lords who could 
not even keep the plague from men or beasts; 
and most men even now bear arms, for short 
periods or long, the cost of which keeps them 
peasants for generation after generation. Our 
chief reason for joy is the boundless opportunity 
that is ours for indefinite human betterment 
by reason of free institutions and the advances 
of science. For the physical sciences are 
bringing to us a new kind of freedom and are 
opening doors of hope never known before. 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS MEN OF THE YEAR 


MONG the public men who have made 
the strongest impress on events in 
the United States during the year, the President 
stands first. Enemies and friends alike grant 
this. But his two conspicuously able secreta ies, 
Mr. Root and Mr. Taft, who make this Cabinet 
a very notable one, have furthered his policies 
unceasingly and in unusual ways. One is 
returning through Europe from an errand of 
peace to Japan and an errand of help to the 
Philippines; and the other made a journey 
around South America and subsequent visits 
to Canada and to Mexico with most excellent 
results. The “‘anti-imperialist”’ nonsense that 
used to fill the air —we hear no more of it. 
That is a relief as well as a measure of sane 
progress. The jealousy and real unfriendli- 
ness of South American public feeling toward 
us—we hear no more of that either — another 
relief and measure of sane diplomacy. 

Mr. Taft has come into prominent public 
regard also as a possible and perhaps the 
most probable candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. His _char- 
acter and his public services commend him, 
and his service has been both more varied and 
more noteworthy than any other candidate’s. 
But he has not had time nor taken the trouble 
to cultivate the mass of voters. Everybody 
has read of his services; some have heard him 
make speeches; but he has not so come in 
contact with the masses as to impress them 
with his personality at close range. Of course, 
the corporation managers who regret the passi>g 


sure that we grow up to them and are not 
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MR. CLARK WILLIAMS, SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


[See ‘The March of Events,” page 9615] 
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of the days of unaccountability do not love 
him; nor the machine men of his party; nor 
the labor leaders, if they be supposed to count 
for anything in politics. But he stands for 
the policies that the people most heartily 
approve, and he is at least the “logical”’ can- 
didate for the Presidency. 

Governor Hughes, of New York, too, has 
grown steadily in public influence and in 
public favor; and he has caused men who have 
good memories to recall that New York once 
had Tilden for its Governor, and at another 
time Cleveland; for these three have this in 
common—that they do not know what “ party 
pressure” is. 

Governor Hughes’s- greatest achievements 
have, of course, been the forcing of new insurance 
legislation and the forcing of the Public Utilities 
law, whereby New York public service cor- 
porations seem likely to be made responsible 
public servants. These are two very great 
achievements forthe public good; and Governor 
Hughes’s quality of unwearying and unswerv- 
ing pursuit of public duty has made a strong 
impression on the people in every part of the 
country. Every man from New York who has 
been West during the year and talked of public 
men or measures has been asked time and 
again for some personal information about 
“your man Hughes.” 

He has done more for the effective super- 
vision of two classes of strong corporations 
than the Governor of any other state. He 
is, therefore, thoroughly committed to such 
supervision and regulation; and the fact that 
his machinery has been a state government 
has pleased those who look with disquiet on 
national supervision. To what extent he 
would use the National Government for this 
end as he has used the state government, nobody 
knows; for among Governor Hughes’s other 
qualities is the quality of reticence about 
subjects that do not immediately engage 
him. That quality, too, commends him, 
during these particular years, to men of a 
particular temperament. 

Mr. Harriman has been in the public mind 
this year and before the public eye as the 
most powerful, not to say reckless, “‘ magnate” 
of the old-time type—of the old-time type of 
autocrat but with a new-time ambition to 
control the traffic of the country as no other 
man, perhaps, ever dreamed of controlling 
it. His audacity has dazzled the public. But 
the culmination of his career came too late 





for his ambition to be fulfilled. It belongs 
to the old freebooting days and ways, and it 
is becoming increasingly impossible in these 
times of supervision and regulation — in these 
times when great corporations do not quite 
so easily fall under the autocratic sway of 
one man whose actions must never be ques- 
tioned. He is probably the last of the great 
railroad “kings” of his particular kind. The 
future seems likely to have great leaders 
rather than great autocrats. What the public 
has gained in attention to its necessities and 
to its rights in the premises may conveni- 
ently be measured by the difference between 
Mr. Harriman’s attitude to the public now 
and his attitude a year ago. 


THIS CHRISTMAS AND THE AVERAGE MAN 


HE average efficient man fortunately is 

not directly affected to any disastrous 
degree by the fall in prices of stocks and bonds. 
If a financial stringency become acute and 
long-continued, everybody suffers to some 
extent; but, after all, the man who grows wheat 
or cotton or corn successfully and who has 
managed his affairs well during these past 
years of great prosperity, the man who works 
for a salary or wages and who has done his 
task so well that he cannot be “laid off” as 
soon as a little slackening of work begins — 
in a word, the efficient man among the working 
masses of society — has every reason to wel- 
come Christmas with gratitude and without 
fear of the future. 

Such men have better homes, have more 
property, have better provision for their 
children, than the same class ever had_ be- 
fore; and these things are the bases of living 
that strengthens and develops character. 

To the average efficient man, in fact, such 
a slackening of our financial pace, if it be not 
too severe nor too long-continued, will bring 
some definite benefits. It stops the growth of 
the ostentatious luxury of the rich, which hasa 
continuously demoralizing effect on that class 
of society that is only well-to-do. It causes 
every prudent man to revise his ideas of luxuries 
and of necessities, to come back, if need be, 
to simpler ways of thought, to plainer ways 
of living — to readjust himself to permanent 
rather than to temporary forces. 

The Christmas season will be full of lasting 
blessings to men who use it to make sure that 
their habit of living, their habit of thought, 
their habit of work, is the normal and sane 
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A RADICAL CHANGE IN 


habit, the habit that makes for success in the 
long run rather than on a sudden, that makes 
for steady progress, for health, for quietness 
of spirit, for good ideals, and for love of the 
work that lies at one’s hands. 


A BAD OUTLOOK FOR CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


B* a series of uncomfortable jerks and 
thumps, the managers of the last Presi- 
dential campaign are reminded, now from 
this ‘‘revelation” and now from that, of the 
large contributions received from undesirable 
friends or directly from the treasuries of public 
service corporations. Congress did not have 
the courage at its last session to pass a law 
requiring full publicity of accounting from 
campaign managers; and it may lack the 
courage to do so this winter. We are not yet 
near the millennium. Even if the eminent 
politicians in Congress desired such a law 
and were to pass it, all the secrets of campaign 
receipts and expenditures would hardly be 
made known; for there are similar state laws 
that have failed of complete success. 

But there isa public demand for a Congres- 
sional effort to prevent the scandals of past 
campaigns, even if the effort should go no 
further than to commit Congress to the prin- 
ciple of publicity about election funds. 

Yet, whether such a law is made or not, 
we are not likely to have a repetition of the 
doubtful practices of the last campaign, to 
say nothing of the worse practices of preced- 
ing campaigns in the golden days of Chair- 
man Hanna. The life insurance companies 
in New York are forbidden to save the country 
again by generosity with their policy-holders’ 
money; some at least of the great rail- 
road kings have learned that the supposed 
purchase of official friendliness is not always 
“good business’; and corporations in general 
will think twice before they risk such public 
criticism as some of them have received for do- 
ing precisely what they had so long done in 
routine that they had come to think it proper 
and necessary. Even the old-time purchasers 
of tariff protection may not be certain of 
the customary quid for their quo. The com- 
mittees of the next national campaign, there- 
fore, may really be as poor as good Judge 
Parker thought the Democratic committee 
was in 1904, and as full of enforced virtue. A 
campaign without enough money even to 
make the customary noise might show the 
better what the people really think. 
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A RADICAL CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT METHODS 


HE time comes nearer, of course, when 
old, strong, selfish reasons for filling up 

the campaign coffers will cedse to be compcl- 
ling reasons. The purchase of tariff protec- 
tion, the pressure of a threat of debased 
currency, the old close alliances of Senatorial 
cliques with great corporations — these stro-g 
reasons for giving freely are weak or are gone; 
and every step toward sound methods in finance 
and in corporation management Lrings the © 
Government nearer to the people and makes 
it more responsive to the people’s wishes. 
The more responsive it is to the people’s 
wishes the less campaign money there will be. 
Everystudent of modern governments knows 
that the methods of our Government have 
changed less during the last hundred years than 
the methodsofalmostany other civilized govern- 
ment. The framers of it had two great fears 
in their minds — the fear of a possible king 
and aristocracy, and the opposite fear of trusting 
the yet untried people too far. To prevent 
the popular moods from expressing themselves 
in governmental action, they devised the elab- 
orate system of checks and balances which 
includes such devices as the electoral college, 
the election of Senators by state legislatures, 
and the Presidential veto. Most of these and 
other such “checks” have either fallen into 
disuse or have come to be used for other 
reasons than the reasons for which they were 
devised. The electoral college, for example, 
has become a mere form, and the people elect 
the President; the election of Senators by legis- 
latures has been practically nullified, and the 
people elect Senators, in many states; and even 
the Presidential vetoismuch more often used in 
order to have the will of the people expressed 
in legislation than it is to guard the Govern- 
ment against any popular craze. The whole 
tendency of our political development has been, 
as far as possible, to make the Government 
more directly responsive to the people and 
to set aside the “checks” on the popular will, 
of which the fathers were afraid. We have 
proved, as the English have proved, that the 
will of the people is the safest force in any 
government that even approaches a democracy. 


I] 


The gravest political danger of our time, 
therefore, isjust the opposite of the danger that 
the fathers feared. Our great danger has been, 
and is, that the will of the people will not. be 











expressed in government. It has not been 
expressed when great corporation-given cam- 
paign funds have decided elections. It has 
not been expressed when high financial inter- 
ests have had undue influence in the Capitol. 
It has not been expressed when tariff “deals” 
have been made for special industries. It has 
not been expressed when state laws and admin- 
istrations permitted men to put in jeopardy 
the deposits in trust companies and the money 
of policy-holders. It is not expressed now 
when our great financial machinery is such 
that it can to too great a degree be operated 
by a small group of men. 


f Ill 


This course of reasoning explains the extra- 
ordinary popularity of Mr. Roosevelt, which 
is far more than a personal tribute to him. 
It explains why his popularity has grown con- 
stantly greater under the bitter criticism of 
the high financial classes. It explains why 
the outcry against his “autocratic methods” — 
his very “trampling the Constitution under 
foot,’’ as some of his political critics express it 
—has made him more popular even among 
many of the old-time strict constructionists of 
the Constitution. When the Senate and the 
‘“‘oreat interests” that have been unduly repre- 
sented in the Senate were pursuing their 
own aims rather than the public aims, the 
President has done, by short cuts if need be, 
what the people wished to have done. Thus 
he has become in an extraordinary way the 
instrument of the will of the people, in spite 
of “checks and balances.”’ 

The people feel that when they elected him 
they really brought something to pass — that he 
is their instrument and agent. There is, there- 
fore, a very much deeper meaning in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popularity than temporary applause. 


IV 


If the body of intelligent public opinion 
could get direct control of the Government 
to-morrow, without delay and without check 
or red-tape, some of the things that it would 
do are these, as anybody may see: 

It would make provision for an elastic 
currency, so that when more money were 
legitimately needed it could be had, under 
proper safeguards. 

It would so supervise banks and trust com- 
panies and all other institutions that have 
the people’s money, that the managers of them 
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could not control nor risk the money of the 
people. 

It would so supervise corporations that they 
could not deceive the people about either their 
products or their securities, and so that they 
could not show profitable special favors to any 
class. 

It would prohibit great campaign funds. 

After these things had been done, it would 
not be very long before it would be in a mood 
to revise the tariff, which (as it now stands) 
is an aggregation of special favors. 

The “checks and balances” that stand in 
the way of these changes will pass; for the 
people are becoming earnest. Every such 
event as the exposure of the traction iniquities 
in New York and every such event as a panic 
precipitated by a “copper king” and an “‘ice 
king” and a “steamship king” and_ their 
“banking”? methods and allies, makes them 
more earnest. All such events, too, make for 
the ultimate enlargement of the people’s 
direct power in the conduct of their own Gov- 
ernment. They are steps in a great and 
general change that is taking place in our 
governmental methods, a change from the 
hindering checks and balances whereby special 
classes have had undue power and undue 
privilege to a more direct rule of the people. 
Thus is explained the apparent paradox that 
the extension of governmental power is really 
the only means of bringing the people more 
directly into the control of the Government; 
for the extension of governmental functions 
is the surest method of getting rid of the 
“checks” that have kept the people’s will 
from becoming operative. And thus it is that 
the old strict-constructionist school of thought 
is apparently swinging toward the enlarge- 
ment of the Government’s powers. For the 
enlargement of the Government’s powers is 
the enlargement of the people’s powers. 


THE MEANING OF THE OKLAHOMA MOOD 


HE effort of the people — a sort of blind 
push — to get more direct control of the 
government is shown in a most conclusive 
way by the constitution of the new state of 
Oklahoma. That is one of the most remarkable 
instruments of the kind that was ever drawn. 
It isthe product, of course, of atime of govern- 
mental regulation, of a somewhat raw political 
community, and of an unphilosophic conception 
of constitutions. This is not the same as to 
say that many of its provisions are not wise. 
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But a close study of it reveals the very 
popular temper of which we are writing. 
The framers of this unusual instrument be- 
trayed a fear of the usual machinery of repre- 
sentative government. They are distrustful 
of checks and balances. They wish to make 
sure that the people themselves — as nearly 
as possible the whole people — may keep a 
direct hand on the government. In fact, 
the referendum clauses have been criticized 
as being possibly in violation of the Federal 
Constitution, because the “republican form” 
of government, required by the Federal Con- 
stitution, means government by duly elected 
representativesof the people rather than directly 
by the people themselves. But the people 
of Oklahoma may by ballot annul laws made 
by their legislature. They may even initiate 
laws. Perhaps this criticism of unconstitu- 
tionality may be theoretical rather than practi- 
cal; but the fact that it could be seriously 
made by well-informed men shows to what 
extent the people have endeavored, in a mood 
of disgust with legislatures and congresses, 
to retain power in their own hands. 

In fact, all the popular tendencies of our 
time are in the same direction. We are having 
a rebound from the long period of popular 
helplessness under party and legislative man- 
agement. The two most noteworthy practical 
phenomena of the day have the same meaning 
—the popular approval of a President who 
isforever striving to get something done, and 
the coming into the Union of the newest state 
with a constitution that is meant to leave 
practically all power in the hands of the people 
themselves. 


THE QUALITY OF REAL LEADERSHIP 


= IS a vicious system of things that puts 
it in the power of a few adventurers to 
cause a great disturbance in the financial world; 
but, so long as we have this vicious system, 
we are lucky to have the benefits as well as the 
disadvantages of it. Since it was in the power 
of a few men to upset for a time the great 
financial structure in New York, it was luckily 
also within the power of a few men to stop 
the disturbance before it became ruinous. 
When panic reigned in Wall Street and lesser 
men lost their heads or were using the demoral- 
ization as a means of profit, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, though now an old man and a man 
who some time ago was thought by many to 
have lost his great power, was the one man 
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under whose masterful leadership confidence 
was restored. The conservative and patriotic 
forces in high finance looked instinctively to 
him. He gathered these forces together 
and with his own financial resources and 
theirs poured millions of money, at a reason- 
able rate of interest, into the market, till the 
tide toward disaster was stopped. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, too, who long ago retired 
from active business and whom the general 
public does not often admit to its favor, opened 
wide his treasure chests and without gain — 
above a reasonable, routine rate of interest — 
supplied money to the panic-threatened insti- 
tutions. These men deserve public gratitude 
for this patriotic action — more gratitude, 
we imagine, than they are likely to receive. 
It is worth remembering that few if any 
other men who are regarded as great financial 
leaders in fair weather were on duty as safe 
pilots during that sharp squall. Some were 
getting high profits from the misfortunes of 
the time. Some were showing that they were 
not real leaders of men. After all, leadership 
is a quality that cannot be assumed. It can- 
not be put on for a particular occasion. It has 
the power to recognize a great occasion and 
to act unselfishly and to think about it after- 
ward, if it thinks about it at all. 


FIXING BLAME BY A CHILDISH PROCESS 


On BLAME President Roosevelt for the 
panic in Wall Street is a childish refusal 
to think. True, his prosecution of industrial 
corporations for violating the law has lessened 
the market value of their stocks and bonds. 
In the same way, his efforts to regulate railroad 
management, which provoked efforts by some 
state governments greatly to reduce railroad 
rates, has disturbed the market values of rail- 
road stocks and bonds. In the same way, 
too, and to a greater degree in New York, 
the new Public Utilities law brought disaster 
to the stocks and bonds of the dishonest 
web of traction companies; and heaven 
be praised that it did. All these events 
caused loss both to dishonest and to honest 
men, as the righting of every accumulated 
wrong does. These events helped, too, to 
make the panic more severe, for they played 
an important part in disturbing public con- 
fidence. But to blame Governor Hughes or 


President Roosevelt for enforcing the laws 
is the same as to say that accumulated financial 
crimes must be left unpunished because some 
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innocent persons will lose money if you dis- 
turb existing conditions by investigations and 
prosecutions. The criminals would like noth- 
ing better than this. They never- wish 
existing conditions to be disturbed. They are 
always solicitous about widows and orphans 
and innocent investors; and when a part of the 
public falls to blaming persons in authority 
for enforcing the laws, they play directly into 
the hands of the criminals. 

President Roosevelt has received a larger 
and bitterer share of blame than Governor 
Hughes, because the President is not a silent 
man and the Governor is. The President 
talks even while the market tumbles, and, 
as some regard it, it is a crime to talk then. 
But not having cultivated silence during any 
part of his forty-nine years, it is a somewhat 
humorous if not unreasonable expectation 
that he should stand mute even while values 
tumble in Wall Street. For that matter, if hehad 
stood silent, the great financial interests would 
have railed at him for not saying something. 
We all like to find somebody to blame for our 
misfortunes, and we generally do find somebody, 
however illogical the process. 


THE CAUSE OF FINANCIAL LYNCH LAW 


HIS depression and the panic would 
have come if Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hughes had never been born. The forces 
that made it inevitable were several times 
explained in this magazine before the crisis 
came. The unmatched expansion of produc- 
tive industry in the country and in the whole 
world had outrun the supply of capital. The 
pace could not be kept up. There was tension 
everywhere. And along with the expansion 
of legitimate industry had come the usual 
activity of financial and industrial adventurers. 
The theft of great street-railway systems in 
New York City, the use of depositors’ money 
in some banks and trust companies for the 
hazardous private enterprises of men who 
controlled these companies or had access to 
the funds, of course aroused public distrust. 
These acts ought to have aroused public dis- 
trust long ago; but the public is a long suffering 
and trustful creature until it becomes panic- 
stricken, and then it acts with emotional fury. 
The most direct and effective way in which it 
could show its distrust was to make runs on 
suspected banks and trust companies. 
This public suspicion, moreover, was justified 
in most cases. The powers of the financial 
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world instantly deposed several of the worst 
offenders — offenders who would have been 
deposed before if the national and state laws 
for the supervision of banks and trust compa- 
nies had been fearless and rigid. 

That was the immediate cause of the panic 

the justified public distrust of some banks 
and trust companies in New York; and since 
this violent distrust came at a time of increas- 
ing financial tension, the wonder is that the 
damage was not worse than it was. Men 
stood in line day and night to get their money 
from these suspected institutions. Millions 
were withdrawn from other banks which were 
as‘sound as Gibraltar, because timid men did 
not know what might happen. For days such 
men carried tens and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on their persons. Safety vaults were 
filled with money by the satchel-ful. Women 
drove to safe-deposit companies in automobiles 
and took rolls of bills from their stockings 
and locked them up. It was a panic — a panic 
precipitated by the demonstration that the 
men who control great traction companies 
had enriched themselves at the companies’ 
expense and that financial adventurers had 
misused the money of the people that was 
deposited in some financial institutions. It 
could, therefore, hardly be called a foolish 
panic. Since the law had not prevented such 
crimes, the only way the public could save its 
cash and punish the criminals (along with the 
innocent) was the crude way that it took — 
the method of directly expressing its distrust by 
using a sort of lynch law. And we shall have 
periods of such lynch law until we have adequate 
laws, rigidly enforced, to prevent such crimes. 


THE MORAL GAIN FROM FINANCIAL SHOCKS 


HE moral gain is not hard to see. Our 
financial stability, even our very civic 
stability, demands that all trust money shall 
be managed and safeguarded under efficient 
supervision armed with enforceable laws — 
as well, for instance, as the funds of savings 
banks in New York and Massachusetts are 
managed and safeguarded — and that all 
trust power, such as the power of the directors 
and managers of corporations, shall be used 
safely, under efficient supervision armed with 
enforceable laws; and recent events have 
brought us a long step toward such safety. 
It is a very impressive chapter in our history 
that is made up of the series of events dur- 
ing the last few years, whereby the natural 
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NEW YORK’S 
weakness of corporations has been strengthened 
by the demands of the public conscience. For 
such a strengthening is precisely what we have 
been going through, shock after shock. The 
corporation, by its very nature, gives an oppor- 
tunity for careless men to shirk the responsi- 
bility of their actions, and even for criminal 
men to take advantage of the real owners of 
the property — the scattered owners of the 
corporation’s stocks and bonds or funds. 

We had the period of dummy directors, 
which was a period of irresponsibility. We 
had the period — the same period in part — 
of criminal disregard of stockholders’ (and 
policy-holders’) rights. ‘This was the period 
of Jay Gould in railroads, the subsequent pe- 
riod of the mismanagement of the great life 
insurance companics, the period of trickery 
and manipulation and theft in street railway 
companies, the period of dishonest organiza- 


tion and reorganization of industrial com- 
panies — the period of loot by one method or 


another to which the corporate form of owner- 
ship easily lends itself when there is not 
proper public supervision. The subsidiary, 
or parasitical, or complacent and convenient 
trust companies were admirable financial tools 
in these operations. It is littke wonder that 
the plain people became angrily suspicious of 
almost all great corporations when for ten or 
even twenty years one kind of corporation after 
another was used by reckless and dishonest 
men in disastrous ways. And it is a great 
wonder that efforts to bring them under proper 
supervision, such as have been made by 
executives like Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes, 
have kept the people from violent action such as 
would follow the election of the apostles of 
confiscation. 

Instead of rushing from bad to worse — 
from the abuse of power to the 
crippling or to the abolition of such power 
by an angry uprising of the people under 
confiscatory leadership and in a mood for 
destruction — we have taken up one abuse 
after another in a remarkably orderly way; 
and after every exposure and every application 
of law or of regulation, some abuses have ceased. 
The moral code and the degree of personal 
responsibility that rule in personal business 
affairs come nearer to application to corporate 
affairs to-day than at any preceding time in 
our history; and this is an incalculable moral 
gain, even if it is purchased at a great loss in 
money and in values. 


corporate 
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ABOUT BANKING CHARACTER 
T IS good financial weather to read Mr. 
Keys’s series of articles in this magazine, 

about “The Money-Kings,”’ for he explains 
in a consecutive and orderly way the evils 
that have grown up in the management of 
many great financial institutions — not of all; 
for there are banks in New York as elsewhere 
whose managers have never departed from 
the old way of doing business, which put safety 
before all other considerations. 

Always bearing gratefully in mind the sound 
conservative banks which are conducted for 
legitimate banking purposes only, the reader 
will see how some of the great financial insti- 
tutions have developed into vast gambling 
machines under the names of banks. 

This is a scandal as great as the insurance 
scandal of last year. It has not burst into 
public notice. There is no danger of the 
financial insolvency of these institutions. In 
fact, the great wealth of the larger ones, 
which practically insures their solvency, is 
the very basis of the damage they do to our 
financial character and methods. For their 
own safety in times of stringency and for specu- 
lative uses at all times, they drain money from 
the channels of legitimate business; and the 
vast machinery that they control is constituted 
for these purposes. 

We cannot really have the financial charac- 
ter that we pride ourselves on until there are 
such changes in the banking and currency 
laws, and such provision for their enforce- 
ment as will separate clearly in the public 
mind financial gambling and promoting insti- 
tutions. from banks properly so-called; and 
the banks, upon which legitimate business 
must depend must be kept out of the hands 
of the men who have developed this new and 
sweeping and insidious power to control them, 
as the law is now administered and as preva- 
lent custom permits. There ought not to be 
such a thing as ‘‘a Wall Street bank.” 


NEW YORK’S NEW BANK SUPERINTENDENT 


7 HAS already been decreed that the 
banking discussion in New York State for 
the next few years will centre around the 
question of the management and organization 
of the trust companies that do busines$S under 
the state laws. 

Therefore, the appointment of Mr. Clark 
Williams, a trust company vice-president, to 
be Superintendent of Banks in this state, 
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seems a wise and timely appointment. Mr. 
Williams’s banking experience began in the 
midst of the trouble in 1893; it ended on Octo- 
ber 23, 1907, in the midst of another outbreak, 
due largely to bad banking. If any man is 
qualified by experience to inaugurate the much 
needed reform of the New York trust com- 
panies, it should be Mr. Clark Williams. 

The task, it may be said, is a very big one. 
It is a task that comes very close to the interests 
of the people. At the outset, Governor 
Hughes’s choice of a practical banker to grasp 
a practical banking problem meets approval 
from all sides. ‘The verdict of time is awaited 
with some confidence. 


THE REAL WORK DONE AT THE HAGUE 


HE results of the second Hague Con- 
ference, obscured -by the garbled and 
imperfect reports which the press dispatches 
have laid before us, will be a matter for dis- 
cussion and difference of opinion long after a 
full and authentic account of the proceedings 
has been given to the world. The results 
attained are in many instances so indefinite, the 
conclusions of the Conference so inconclusive, 
that time and the further action of the Powers 
will be needed for their complete interpretation. 
It is safe to assert, however, that, as the work 
of the Conference becomes better known, 
the general feeling of disappointment which 
has attended its labors will give way to a lively 
sense of satisfaction. If it has failed to meet 
the expectations of those ardent spirits to 
whom the federation of the world is not an 
aspiration but a programme, it has, on the 
other hand, furnished solid grounds of encour- 
agement to those whose dreams have not 
blinded them to the immensity of the task to 
which the Powers have addressed themselves. 
“The final fiasco,” as the London Times 
describes the last plenary meeting of the 
Conference, may yet rank as one of the long 
upward steps of humanity in its progress 
toward the reign of law in international affairs. 
Of the fourteen acts (thirteen “conventions” 
and one “‘declaration”’) adopted with substan- 
tial unanimity, which may bedescribed as the 
positive legislation of this congress of the na- 
tions, ten embodied measures for mitigating the 
horrors of land and naval warfare and for safe- 
guarding the interests of neutrals, while the four 
others, of far reaching importance, were directly 
aimed at the avoidance of war. These were 


the convention providing for the pacific settle- 
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ment of controversies by diplomatic negotia- 
tion, the provision requiring a declaration of 
war in advance of the outbreak of hostilities, 
the convention forbidding the use of force to 
compel the payment of contractual debts of 
nations before adjudication by the Hague 
Tribunal, and the convention providing for 
an international prize court. 

That the most important matters which 
engaged the attention of the Conference did 
not find a place in this body of legislation may, 
indeed, be a matter of regret, but should not 
occasion surprise. It is here — in its treat- 
ment of the topics of compulsory arbitration, 
the creation of an International High Court 
of Justice, the limitation of armaments, and 
the project of a stated meeting of the Confer- 
ence at regular intervals — that we find our- 
selves in doubt as to the actual results achieved; 
for upon these points the Conference, unable 
to reach the unanimity deemed necessary 
for a ‘“‘convention,’’ embodied its favorable 
opinions in declarations of principle of varying 
weight and uncertain authority. But there 
is no reason to question the seriousness or 
the good faith of the Conference in subscribing 
to them, nor even to deny them a certain 
authority. They are not merely pious aspira- 
tions, but were intended to commit the Powers 
—and do in fact commit them —to the 
principles embodied in the declarations. Thus 
it cannot be doubted that the declaration in 
favor of the reassembling of the Conference in 
1915 will have all the effect of a ‘“convention”’; 
nor that the nations represented will proceed 
with due diligence to give effect to the declara- 
tion regarding the establishment of the Inter- 
national High Court of Justice, which failed 
of adoption as a convention only because of 
differences of opinion as to the best method 
of selecting judges to compose the court. 

As to the declarations in favor of a general 
arbitration treaty and of the limitation of 
armaments, all that can be said is that the 
practical difficulties in the way of their speedy 
realization seem even to the layman to be 
sufficiently formidable to justify the Conference 
in hesitating to embody them in legislative 
acts. And if nothing more shall be heard 
of them until they are laid before the next 
conference of the nations, let us comfort our- 
selves with the truth so finely expressed by 
John Morley: “Height of aim and nobility of 
expression are true forces. They grow to be 
an obligation upon us.” In this sense we may 
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confidently assume that the great conceptions 
of international duty embodied in_ those 
declarations of principle have found a secure 
place in the international law of the future. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 


HE Anglo-Russian agreement lately con- 
cluded between the two great white pow- 

ers in Asia marks an epoch in the history of 
that continent. From the Russian point of 
view it may be regarded as wholly satisfactory. 
Few students of public affairs in Europe have 
any delusions about the temporary nature 
of the peace which has been patched up with 
Japan, and the ten or twelve years during 
which this Anglo-Russian agreement is ex- 
pected to remain valid may now be wholly 
devoted by the Russians to strengthening their 
advanced posts in eastern Siberia. So far 
from the widespread disorder of Russia pro- 
hibiting further expansion in Asia, almost the 
the only hope left for the present Romanoff 
dynasty lies in a successful war — preferably 
a successful war of revenge directed against 
their late conquerors — and of that the doub- 
ling of the Siberian railroad track is an uncon- 
cealed threat of the most disquieting kind. 
By this new agreement with England, the 
Russians are at liberty to withdraw their 
troops and their attention from their southern 
frontier, not only without losing a foot of 
ground or prestige, but actually with the gain 
of large and important additions to their 
spheres of influence. In Tibet, where they 
previously had no rights at all, their interests 
are recognized by Great Britain as similar 
to its own —no small concession, as will be 
seen by the study of a map of Asia and the 
position of Tibet. In Afghanistan Russia is 
secured from molestation, is permitted for 
the first time to enter into direct communi- 
cation with the Afghans, and is allowed in 
certain eventualities to establish a commer- 
cial agent even at Kabul. In Persia, the last 
country affected by the treaty, the gains of 
Russia are enormous. Without firing a 
shot, the whole of the north of Persia becomes 
Russian so far as British rights are concerned, 
and no one else has the power even to raise 
the question. All the important towns of 
Persia fall within the sphere of Russian “ inter- 
est,”’ with all the fertile and politically im- 
portant districts; the Caspian Sea becomes a 
Russian lake and the advanced base of Russia 
to the sovth is, for the future, Teheran. 
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On the other hand, England remains content 
with a modus vivendi that will perhaps out- 
last the next Russo-Japanese war. ‘Tibet is 
for the moment neutralized; and English claims 
to the suzerainty of Afghanistan are admitted, 
subject to certain facilities to be enjoyed by 
Russia, as suggested above. In Persia Eng- 
land loses a good deal; and on the face of it 
it is difficult to see wherein the consideration 
for the contract is to be found. By the agree- 
ment, Great Britain accepts as its sphere in 
Persia a triangular province of desert, infertile 
and waterless, not half the size of the territory 
assigned to Russia and not one-tenth so pros- 
perous. 

This would of course be an unimportant 
matter had the agreement permanently settled 
the question of English supremacy in the Per- 
sian Gulf. But the newly acquired sphere of 
British influence does not include one yard 
of the Gulf; and, in response to definite demand 
from London, St. Petersburg contented itself 
with a polite assurance that it noted the pres- 
ent interests of England in the Gulf but would 
prefer to say nothing about their continuance. 

The agreement has been received with 
amazement and dismay by western India, 
and indeed it is difficult to believe that British 
diplomacy has not been somewhat seriously 
overreached. It may be that the ultimate 
struggle between Russia and England in Asia 
cannot under any circumstances be avoided. As 
the Tibetans put it, the two great grind-stones 
between which their country is to be ground 
as the grain must perhaps some day meet. 


THE UNREST IN INDIA 


EANWHILE another problem of a more 
immediate and perhaps even of a 
more disquieting nature is confronting the 
British in India. There is no doubt that the 
continual outbreaks in Bengal and elsewhere, 
small and local though they appear to be at 
present, are symptoms of a deep-lying unrest 
with which the English Government will, sooner 
or later, have to deal. It may not come 
to a climax this twelvemonth or even during 
the next five years, but it is practically im- 
possible for the present state of affairs to go on 
without serious trouble. The more the real 
situation in India is studied, the more hopeless 
it seems. 
Briefly stated, the difficulty is that England 
has allowed a certain unwarlike but shrill 
section of the native population to educate 
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itself to the point at which the demand for 
self-government and representative institutions 
was inevitable, while the remainder of the 
country is totally unqualified (and, indeed, 
unwilling) to receive any such measure of 
Western civilization. The Bengali, who com- 
pose the larger part of the educated party, have 
a certain mental dexterity which enables them 
to pass the examinations of their universities, 
and thus to qualify for positions which their 
lack of grit and character makes it impossible 
for them to occupy. Their attainments are 
therefore turned to other and less reputable 
channels, and they find in the preaching 
of irresponsible sedition the opportunity for 
distinction which the Government denies 
them. Against them there is the mute inertia 
of southern India and the active hostility of 
the fighting Mohammedan tribes of the north- 
west. The latter merely await the day pre- 
destined by Allah when a Moslem dynasty 
shall again rule over India, and when Islam 
shall be avenged of the many insults it has 
suffered at the hands of the Hindus. 

The Pathans—a name which covers all 
the many clans and tribes of the frontier — 
would make an easy conquest of timid Hin- 
dustan if the authority of the English were 
withdrawn. If the end for which the Bengali 
is clamoring were attained, the first to be 
swept out of existence or into quasi slavery 
would be the very men who are now intriguing 
against their British protectors. As Mr. John 
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Morley said recently, the withdrawal of the 
present autocratic government from India 
would be instantly followed by ‘“‘anarchy and 
bloody chaos.” Yet the over-education of the 
shiftless babu cannot be prevented at this late 
hour, any more than the education of the sheer 
fighting men of the northwest can be hastened. 
There is seven hundred years’ difference in 
book-learning between them; and the Indian 
Government, riding upon two horses, is becom- 
ing painfully aware that the gap is increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

It was said long ago that when one-third of 
a people were willing to fight to secure their 
end, and the remaining two-thirds, however 
much they disliked it, dared not fight to prevent 
them, the minority must win. Such is the 
case in India to-day, and the British Govern- 
ment is placed in a position in which the excel- 
lence of its past traditions and its present 
motives is a hindrance rather than a help. 
The Oriental understands and respects the 
rule of the sword, and it is proof and part of 
the ineradicable bumptiousness of Occidental 
civilization that it has tried and still is trying 
to introduce the vices of the ballot-box to plain 
peoples who are constitutionally unable to 
understand its virtues. The truth is that the 
present unrest in India is one of the aptest 
modern illustrations of the fact that political 
theories which are not based upon rules of 
national self-preservation well known in the 
Dark Ages are foredoomed. 


SOME PERMANENT BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


R. HENRY CHARLES LEA has 
M closed his great work on the Inqui- 

sition of Spain and laid American 
scholarship under a debt of gratitude for the 
distinction he has given it by this laborious 
and monumental task now rounded to fulfil- 
ment. This concluding volume brings to com- 
pletion a work which will rank with the 
most substantial, the most satisfactory, thor- 
ough, and scholarly work which any American 
has yet done in the field of history. It has 
been a life work. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Lea began to publish books on medieval 
church history. It has been his field and he 


has been the chief authority in it ever since. 





His accomplishment therein makes a career 
creditable no less to his scientific method 
and his scholarly exactness than to his strength 
of character and persistence of aim. It is 
a piece of work which joins the accuracy of 
German scholarship, so frequently vaunted, 
with the native shrewdness, grasp, and common- 
sense of the American mind. 

The task itself was enormous. It has involved 
the reading and digestion of an enormous 
amount of unpublished material, of manu- 
scripts, records, letters, documents, charters, 
lists of accounts, and all the dull and heavy 
mass of stuff from which history is laboriously 
made. Mr. Lea has been his own quarryman, 
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architect, and builder. The result is altogether 
to his credit. In his method he has been 
cautious, deliberate, and thorough. Here are 
no chance or ill-founded generalizations, but 
proposition after proposition is supported by 
citation from documents, by abundant fact, 
instance, and example. To most readers Mr. 
Lea’s conclusions will be of chief interest. 
The lesson from this minute and exhaustive 
study of an episode in modern history is that 
repression means decay; to suppress thought, 
discussion, and intellectual speculation is to 
suppress the growth of learning, to dwarf 
the mental life, tocrush literature, and to stop 
all intellectual development. The weakness 
of Spain among the nations for the past century 
and a half Mr. Lea finds to be due in no small 
measure to the work of the Inquisition in the 
suppression of Spanish thought and the attempt 
to crush all Spanish life into one mold. The 
lesson is simple enough: liberty of speech, lib- 
erty of thought, liberty of the press may have 
their perils, but to check and to suppress can 
mean nothing but impotence and sure decay. 

Looking at Mr. Kipling’s work gathered 
in the new volume of “‘Collected Verse,’’ we are 
struck most by its youthfulness, by the air of 
promise about it —the air of variety, scope, 
and range. Its youth is in its lack of restraint, 
its ebullience, its love of the fife and the big 
drum, which at times grows somewhat insistent. 
Yet in spite of its robust strenuousness, of which 
we are occasionally impatient, the achievement 
itrepresents isaltogether impressive and unique, 
approached by that of no other living writer. 
It is not parlor verse, but is “the war-drum 
of the white man round the world.” It will 
always have a bizarre note, yet it will continue 
to give, as the verse of no other living writer 
can, the sense of great space, the effect of 
having laid the whole round world under 
tribute, the feeling of star-lit plain and rest- 
less sea in every mood, of tawny desert and 
of crowded streets. It will wake the desire of 
adventure, of action, the love of valor and 
loyalty, the mood of wonder, and the zest of 
life. Though it may seldom stir the deep, 
quiescent spirit — the ‘“‘wise passivity ”’ to which 
Wordsworth ministers — nor the reverent love 
of beauty which Keats and Shelley nurture 
with their immortal music, it will retain its 
appeal to the spirit, an appeal no less valid 
than theirs. 

Professor Duncan’s ‘Chemistry of Com- 
merce”’ brings us up squarely against the new 
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conditions of commerce. Here is a book on 
applied science which gathers up the results of 
the work in the laboratories of Europe and 
America — work in such widely varying fields 
as cellulose, glass-making, explosives, thera- 
peutics, illuminating, and perfumery. Not 
only that; it organizes and directs the mass 
of knowledge thus derived so as to drive home 
a proposition of great importance to American 
business. The proposition is that we must 
organize if we are to continue to compete in 
the markets of the world. Professor Duncan 
shows that the success of German commerce 
is due to the close alliance between science 
and business, between the university and the 
factory. The inference is plain, that we must 
do likewise if we are to maintain an effective 
rivalry. It seems clear that the time is at 
hand when we must give up the present waste- 
ful methods which are characteristic of much 
American business, cease to rely upon either 
a protective tariff, however high, or business 
intrigue, however subtle, and devote ourselves 
with single minds to succeeding by sheer 
efficiency. In this Professor Duncan expects 
the universities to play an important part, 
and suggests a method. 

The chronic state of the Balkans is that of 
smoldering war. Hence it is difficult to arouse 
keen interest in the prospect of an outbreak, but 
the anonymous author of “The Near East” 
presents a startling state of affairs. He claims 
to have gathered — in private audiences with 
almost all the kings, princes, and cabinet 
ministers of the Balkan States, and with the 
Sultan of Turkey — such startling new facts 
that he can only print them without his own 
name; and this name, his agents declare, is 
associated with more than a score of success- 
ful books, some of which have aroused the 
admiration of the great modern masters of 
literature, like Daudet and Zola. It must be 
confessed that his production comes near justi- 
fying this fanfare of trumpets. Whether his 
prediction of immediate war between Bul- 
garia and Turkey be verified or not, he has 
certainly drawn a most impressive picture of 
the tragic conditions throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula, while telling all sorts of interesting 
stories in a light and moving narrative. The 
most surprising statements are in his sum- 
ming up: 

** All through the Balkan Peninsula the weak are 
to-day being crushed by the strong. The Austrian 
Eagle has overshadowed and grasped Bosnia, she 
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has her talons into Servia, and is casting covetous 
glances upon gallant little Montenegro. On the 
other hand, as part of the secret policy of Christian 
Germany in her advance southward, the poor, 
defenceless Macedonians are being daily outraged, 
murdered, or burned alive—the true facts being 
always suppressed and the news scarcely ever being 
allowed to leak out—while the Kaiser every day 
lifts his eyes to Heaven, implores the Divine aid, 
and consigns the destinies of his Empire to the 
direction of the Almighty! 

“To Germany, in great measure, is the present 
terrible state of Macedonia due. Her diplomacy 
at the Sublime Porte has recently exposed, beyond 
all doubt, that she secretly aids Greece and abets 
the Greek bands in their nefarious work of out- 
rage, murder, and extermination. 


Among the more personal and intimate 
books of the year is one which strikes deep in 
its philosophy. ‘Adventures in Contentment” 
depicts a man’s successful search after happi- 
ness in the simple jovs of nature and outdoor 
living. It is an old platitude this, that con- 
tentment is to be found in a man’s own heart 
and that he is nearest to success when he gives 
up the feverish race for the thousand and one 
luxuries which seem so necessary among the 
city crowds; but Mr. Grayson tells his story 
with so much humor and genuine feeling for 
everything under the open sky that his book 
has the zest of novelty as well as the impressive- 
ness of truth. Even were it less charming 
in its appeal, the tale would be notable for 
the fairness with which this ancient problem is 
presented; the author does not paint a roseate 
dream of a sentimental impossibility, but 
places the real life of this amateur farmer 
vividly before the reader. 

In “Human Bullets” a lieutenant of the 
Japanese army has laid bare the mystery, 
if there be one, of the Japanese victory over 
the Russians. Here is embodied the Japanese 
spirit. A battle in the open the author finds 
“the most delightful attack and advance.” 
He describes it with enthusiasm, referring to 
it again and again as “delightful”; and so 
eager was he to have part in it that, being 
detailed to obtain instructions at a distance 
from the field, he ran, throwing off his clothes 
to increase his speed, and arrived at camp on 
his return “perfectly naked, with a pistol in 
one hand and my sword in the other.”” That 
this was typical of the army is plain: from 
private to general they thirsted for combat 
and honor and glorious death. When con- 
gratulatory messages came from the Emperor 
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and the Empress, the author remarks: “These 
Imperial messages simply put us to shame 
and caused us to fear lest we might fail to 
deserve Their Majesties’ boundless love and 
indulgence.”” With such a spirit, battle became 
a lust, a celebration, a semi-religious passion, 
to which they went in a mad, resistless_ whirl 
of fury. Lieutenant Sakurai describes the 
manner in which he entered the famous 
“forlorn hope” attack on Wang-tai Hill. 
“T wore no shoes, only ¢abi on my feet, and 
my whole appearance was like that of a dancer 
at a summer festival in Tokyo. I carried 
with me my sword, my water bottle, and three 
hard biscuit. Thus armed and attired, I 
was to appear on the glorious stage of death.” 
And this was no rhetoric. The men who 
entered that forlorn hope were ‘required not 
to fail to die.”” They were “sure death” men, 
which ‘‘appellation,” Lieutenant Sakurai says, 
“gave us a great stimulus.”” How just it 
was appears in the event. Of all the officers 
but two survived, and these terribly wounded. 
The author, “left lying alone, surrounded by 
dead and dying,” repeated to himself Nelson’s 
words, “Thank heaven I have done my duty.” 
A nation imbued with such a spirit is not easily 
to be conquered. 

Carl Schurz’s ‘‘Reminiscences,” beginning 
with his German childhood and covering the 
period of his education and youthful revo- 
lutionary activity, come down, of course, 
through his most varied and interesting long 
career in American public life. No such 
man’s life could have fallen in a more in- 
teresting period; and there are few such books 
that make a more genuine contribution to his- 
tory. Still fewer are as interesting; for he had 
the quality of being interesting to a most re- 
markable degree. From the time that he 
landed, an ardent lover of political freedom, 
till he died last year, he spent no dull nor idle 
year. He knew everybody; he took a part in 
every public question and controversy; he 
sparkled and talked and wrote for an active 
half-century, during which the country had no 
better American than this German-born citizen. 
He has left us one of the most important es 
well as the most interesting books of the year, 
because it is the record of a great career 
heroically lived. If his mind and his work 
were critical rather than constructive, that 
very quality makes his ‘‘ Reminiscences”? all 
the more interesting. And the book is as im- 
portant as it is entertaining. 
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GREAT many queries reach THE 

Wor tLp’s Work from people who desire 

to invest their money in stocks or 
bonds which are fairly secure yet which have in 
large degree the element of possible profit. 
These people do nct want to buy any stocks 
or bonds that are mere speculations. They 
do not want to buy on margin. What they 
desire is a security that yields high revenue 
in dividends or interest and that can be bought 
with a fair assumption that in time it may 
be sold at a good profit on the principal. 

This magazine gives advice to such investors, 
but always with the understanding that no 
man’s judgment is immune from the _possi- 
bilities of mistake. It is utterly impossible 
to recommend stocks or cheap bonds that 
yield high revenue, without taking into account 
the fact that some catastrophe may arise 
which will, for a time at least, make the pur- 
chase show a loss rather than a profit. People 
who are likely to become panic-stricken 
should not buy anything but the strongest 
kinds of stocks and bonds. 

This article, therefore, is addressed not to 
the man who, by hard labor and perseverance, 
has amassed a small fortune in the savings 
banks and seeks an absolutely safe invest- 
ment for that fortune; nor yet to the woman 
seeking an investment for the money left, 
perhaps, from a life-insurance policy; nor yet 
to the ‘‘average investor,” a timid man, 
unversed in financial matters. 

It is intended rather for that larger class 
which seeks investment for its surplus, for 
unnecessary funds that lie in bank. The 
lawyer, the young doctor of large practice, 
the merchant, the editor, the salaried business 
expert, all these and a thousand other classes 
of men have revenues for investment in a 
business way. None of them is compelled to 
live upon the proceeds of the investment. 
Most of them want the investment to grow. 

To these people, to-day is probably the day 
of opportunity. Conditions have brought it 


about that the bonds and stocks of the class 
especially adapted to their needs sold, in the 
autumn, at prices far below their intrinsic 
value. 


It is not at all unlikely that, in a lesser 
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degree, the same conditions will obtain through- 
out the next few months. It is time, then, 
for the investor of this class carefully to con- 
sider the matter of investment. 

The general principles upon which such 
investment should be based are as follows: 

Buy only at a time when the general market 
is unduly depressed; buy only such securities 
as have fallen in price for reasons well under- 
stood, and such as can be studied from au- 
thentic reports; do not strain yourself to buy 
more than you can afford; and buy only for 
cash, and pay in full at the time of purchase. 

Coming down to details, the choice of 
bonds and stocks is very wide. In bonds, 
the list includes the junior bonds of such 
railroads as the Rock Island, the Union 
Pacific, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Missouri 
Pacific. Few good opportunities of this nature 
will be found in the bonds of the great trunk 
lines, such as the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, or even the Baltimore & Ohio; 
nor in the bonds of the most solid “ grangers,”’ 
such as the Northwestern, the Burlington, 
or the Great Northern. The bonds of these 
roads are suitable for conservative investors, 
seeking stability rather than profitable pur- 
chases and ultimate sales. The list will also 
cover a multitude of industrial bonds. These 
must be selected with the most assiduous care, 
for many of them are not safe, even for the 
business-like buyer. 

Let us take one bond and consider it, not 
because it is by any means the best in the class, 
but merely as an example. Suppose, being 
anxious to make a purchase for large interest 
and ultimate profit, you note that the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific collateral trust 4 per 
cent. bonds are selling at 64. You think they 
are, perhaps, cheap. Before you make a 
purchase of them, you should ask many ques- 
tions. Some of the questions and the answers 
in this case are as follows: 

Q. Why are these bonds selling so low ? 

A. It is due to the general market condi- 
tions. ‘There is no especial weakness about 


the Rock Island to-day. 
Q. What is the market record of these 
bonds? 
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A. They were listed in November, 1902, 
and sold at that time at about 86; they declined 
to 66 in the bad market of 1903-04; they rallied 
to go in 1905; and they sold at 77 early in the 
current year. 

Q. Is the interest well secured ? 


A. The report for 1907 shows a surplus of: 


$4,450,000 after paying all the fixed charges of 
the C., R. I. & P. Railroad, which amount to 
about $3,700,000. The report seems to indi- 
cate that the road was well kept up. 

Q. If the company should default, what 
would I get? 

A. The bonds are secured on $1,000 of 
the stock of the old Rock Island for each 
$1,000 of bonds. ‘That is the ultimate security. 

Q. What kind of a market is there for them ? 

A. They can be bought and sold at any 
time on the New York Stock Exchange. 

These questions cover the main points. If 
you are of an inquiring turn of mind, it is 
better to get a copy of the last annual report 
and read it. Your broker will get it for you 
without expense. In all probability he will 
also get you a copy of the mortgage if you 
want it. Unless you are accustomed to read- 
ing mortgages, however, it will do you little 
good, for a railroad mortgage is not a simple 
bit of literature. You will usually find that 
the annual report will give you most of the 
information you want about the property, 
the names of its directors, its officers, its plans, 
its joys, and its troubles. Popular opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, an annual 
report is frequently very interesting, even to 
the layman. 

Summing up, in respect to this particular 
bond, you will come to this conclusion: 

The bond is fairly safe for its interest; it 
is secured on stock that has for thirty years had 
a high value and that represents a good road 
in the Middle West, and one that seems to 
have fair prospects for a prosperous future. 
The price to-day is lower than it has ever been 
prior to this year. The last time it had a 
20-point decline, in 1903, it rose twenty-four 
points when conditions righted themselves. 
The probabilities are that it will do so again. 

The same test should be applied to every 
bond that is recommended to you, or that 
your own fancy selects as suitable for such 
investment. You will be astonished to find 


how easy it is to get the information you want. 
So far as the listed bonds are concerned, any 
reputable banker to whom you apply, whether 
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he ever heard of you before or not, will send 
you all the facts for which you may be disposed 
to ask. There is no need to buy blindly any 
railroad bond or stock listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 

So much cannot be said for the industrial 
bonds or stocks. Very few of these companies 
publish reports that one may readily under- 
stand. So generally is this true tuat the 
safest guide in buying such bonds or stocks 
is the word of a well-informed banker, in 
whom you have confidence. If you write to 
such a banking house, asking for real infor- 
mation about an industrial bond, your query 
will not be looked up by the head of the 
house. It will be turned over to the “statis- 
tical department,”’ and handled by a clerk 
whose business in life it is to study such 
things, and not to be misled by glowing pro- 
spectuses and annual reports that tell only a 
part of the truth. Even then you may be 
badly misguided. It is a part of the risk that 
attends the purchase of industrials. 

This does not mean that industrials are 
necessarily more dangerous than railroads. 
If a man had gone into Wall Street in October 
and bought bonds that come ahead of the 
stocks of such companies as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph, the General Electric 
Company, the Western Union Company, or 
even the American Tobacco Company, he 
might have done so without much consider- 
ation, feeling confident that in the long run 
he could not lose. Still, it is not a process 
that one would care to recommend to any 
man except the man who can buy blocks of 
a great many various bonds, for it might happen 
that the man who bought only one bond 
would pick out a company that will encounter 
dire trouble ’within the next two years. A 
month before the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company went into the hands 
of receivers, even the best informed Wall 
Street bankers, closely in touch with the affairs 
of that company, were recommending the bonds 
and notes of this company as perfectly safe. 
In the long run they probably are, but even 
the business investor does not care for ‘iem- 
porary receiverships” along with his bonds. 

Stocks may be bought with discrimination 
for the same kind of investment. In nine 
cases out of ten, this magazine will recommend 
such issues as Union Pacific preferred, Southern 
Pacific preferred, Baltimore and Ohio preferred 


more readily than it will select the cheaper 
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bonds. Such issues as Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Great Northern preferred, and Chicago 
and Northwestern are excellent for this kind 
of investment. Two years ago, they belonged 
in a limited category called “rich men’s stocks,” 
and the average banker in Wall Street picked 
them out for his “hundred-thousand-dollar 
client.”” This autumn they were wisely bought 
in huge quantities by the people who have only 
a few hundred dollars to spend, and who want 
to spend it safely and wisely. 

Without specifying any particular stocks, 
and without venturing a prediction that all 
or any one of these stocks may not be bought 
cheaper during the coming year than they can 
be bought when this is written, it may be stated 
that this class of stocks is cheap to-day. Any 
business man who buys them will probably 
spend a comfortable year, so far as his invest- 
ments are concerned. 

The stocks lower down in the investment 
scale are not so desirable. Even the best of 
the industrials are rather dangerous, though 
the ultimate values may be certain. Less 
than twelve months ago, the Westinghouse 
stock sold at 154 per share. In October one 
sale was made as low as 35. General Electric, 
which sold near to 170 early in the year, dropped 
to 894. When such things are going on in 
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HE question ‘‘ What is the best practical 
Christmas work to help or to uplift 
mankind ?” has never had any other 

answer to me than this: Be brother and neigh- 
bor. All our troubles, all the thousand misfits 
that burden our world, come about through 
forgetting that in truth we are brothers, being 
children of one God, by whatever name we 
were taught to call upon Him. All the specifics, 
the cure-alls, that are offered for our social 
ills, each warranted to make a brand new 
race out of the same old faulty material, are 
human efforts, honest for the most part, to 
find a human substitute for the prescription 
that we “love one another.” They will all 


alike fail, because they are substitutes, ‘‘ some- 
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the manufacturing world, the average man will 
be extremely cautious. Yet the trustee of 
one estate bought all the General Electric 
stock he could get at the time of the panic, and 
intends to hold it through thick and _ thin. 
Another buyer of the same class watched 
the market all through the panic, looking for 
a chance to “pick up” National Biscuit pre- 
ferred stock. During an entire week of the 
panic in October he succeeded in getting only 
one hundred shares. A buyer who had uecided 
to purchase American Smelting & Refining 
preferred fared better, getting his 2,000 shares 
below 85. These men were, however, no 
ordinary investors. 

In closing this article, the financial editor 
desires to reiterate the statement that invest- 
ment along the line here outlined is not recom- 
mended to any but men or women that are 
fit and prepared to take the usual risks of busi- 
ness. If it inspires in the mind of any saver 
of money, of any trustee, of any man or woman 
who must live on the income of his or her in- 
vestments, the desire to risk such purchases, 
then it fails of its object. That object is to 
satisfy, so far as possible, the demand for in- 
formation with regard to the making of invest- 
ments by business people at the present time 
in the Wall Street market. 


CHRISTMAS PLANS 


JACOB A. 


RIHS 


thing just as good”’ in the belief of their cham- 
pions. There is nothing just as good. 

Therefore, my scheme for Christmas charity 
is to be neighborly; to cry quits on all fights 
and quarrels as the Holy Eve draws near; 
not only to forgive your enemies — that is 
easy — but to square yourself with yourself 
and own when you did the wrong. 

That first — sweep before your own door. 
Then out to the neighbor to find him. He is 
somewhere around; and the harder he is to 
find, the more the blame for your letting him 
get so far away, out of your sight. My plan is 
ever for each one to find his own neighbor. 
If he can find two, three, or a dozen, so much 
the better; but the thing is that he must find 
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them, or go to them anyway. So only does he 
fill the Christmas ideal. Doing good by squads 
is better than nothing; but the one who does 
it misses the Christmas feeling of it for him- 
self —the glow that comes of seeking and 
finding your brother and owning him as such. 

Don’t you see that if every family in the 
land that has would take by the hand 
one family that has not, in the Christmas season, 
the Other Halj would be cared for in full by 
the half that owes the care? And, what is 
more, once having taken the neighbor by the 
hand under the Christmas impulse, we shall 
find it mighty hard to let go. And so Christ- 
mas charity which no one needs be afraid of — 
it never corrupts because of the love that in- 
spires it — shall be transmuted in the days after 
into neighborly helpfulness that goes alongside 
the needy one, the weak one, the erring one, 
with counsel and advice and friendship. And 
then we shall be home pretty soon. 


Now, that is the long and the short of 
it, and it is really what we are all aiming 
at with our abundant Christmas benevo 
lence. Only we fall into the error, throug’ 
indolence; of farming out the loving impulsc; 
and then it spoils — the divine breath upon 
it is gone. 

Let every man, every woman, go look for 
his, for her, own neighbor right now, 
whether he lives in a tenement slum, or in a 
cold hall-room with no Yuletide cheer in it. 
Perhaps he works in your shop, your store, 
and you see him every day without knowing 
the least thing about his life, though in very 
truth he is your neighbor. Find out, then, and 
you shall have found not only your brother, 
but the true and only Christmas joy here on 
earth. The bells on Christmas morning will 
ring for you as they never rang since you 
were a child and heard the angels’ words in 
them. 


TRANSATLANTIC MARCONIGRAMS NOW 
AND HEREAFTER 


N THE morning of October 18, 1907, 
() a young man sat at a telegraph key 

in a lonely station at Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, and ‘talked’? to Clifden, Ireland, 
not by a cable under the ocean, but through 
the air, as a man might talk with his friends 
across an alley. That marked the beginning 
of a new era in communication. Perhaps it 
will be regarded as an economic event as great 
as the opening of the first cable. At any rate, 
even though the wireless should not soon 
become a commercial competitor of the cable, 
to-day we must regard it as another link to bind 
the Old World to the New. 

The mere wireless bridging of the Atlantic 
isno new thing. The new thing is the opening 
of a wireless ‘“‘line”’ to the business of the world, 
the statement that some press messages will 
be accepted for transmission at the rate of five 
cents per word, and the sending of 10,000 words 
in one day at that rate. These things made the 
transatlantic wireless a servant of commerce. 

The romance of this new marvel culminated 
on December 12, 1901, six years ago. On that 
day Mr. Marconi sat at a little flat table in 
an old barracks on Signal Hill, Newfoundland. 


He held a telephone receiver to his ear and 
listened. The wire ran out to another wire 
that ran from the earth to a kite flying four 
hundred feet in air. The man at the re- 
ceiver was quiet, contained, placid. For 
many minutes he sat unmoved; then a smile 
crossed his face. He handed the receiver to 
his assistant: 

“See if you can hear anything, Mr. Kemp!”’ 
he asked. 

The other man took the receiver and listened, 
while Mr. Marconi watched him closely. 
Suddenly a faint sound, like a distant echo, 
came over the wire. It might have been merely 
an accident, the flight of an insect against 
the suspended wire, or some little atmospheric 
disturbance. But it came again, still faint, 
but clear — the three dots that in the Morse 
code make the letter S. The thing was done. 

A year later, December 16, 1902, the first 
long message was sent from the station at 
Glace Bay to the station in Great Britain, 
addressed to the London Times, from its own 
correspondent on the ground. Many other 
messages followed. In January, 1903, the 
station at Cape Cod sent greetings from 
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President Roosevelt to the King of England. 
From time to time, from that day to this, brief 
messages have been sent across. The inventor 
‘as been hard at work, seeking to overcome 
the troubles of his mechanism, seeking to 
make this scientific marvel an every-day com- 
mercial machine. 

These difficulties were immense. The ob- 
vious troubles, to the lay mind, were: first, 
that the wireless message, once launched, 
seemed to belong to all the world; second, 
that the spark needed to make the transmission 
Ww.1s so enormously powerful that the plant was 
shaken, wrecked, and ruined by a few hours’ 
service. These things had to be overcome. 

The second difficulty has been overcome in 
large part by the invention of a system of 
generation that, to all intents, makes the cur- 
rent little more difficult to handle than the 
current used in the wire cable. The first dif- 
ficulty is not yet fully overcome, and it may 
be doubted whether it will be so fully surmount- 
ed as to make the wireless message absolutely 
private. Of course that can be done by a 
private code. To-day the-messages are “tuned”’ 
so that only receiving instruments adapted 
ed to the “tune” can hear them—but that is 
only a partial safeguard. If the instruments 
became very numerous, chance interceptions 
would surely occur in great numbers. This 
is, in all probability, the yet unsolved prob- 
lem of the wireless. 

But the system 7s now a commercial machine. 
The first message sent to England on October 
18th was from Sir Wilfred Laurier, and was 
addressed to the London Séandard. British 
greetings came back. Then the line was 
formally declared open for press business, and 
10,000 words of press dispatches came back and 
went forth that day. The charge was five 
cents a word, with telegraph tolls on land added, 
making a rate of about eight cents a word from 
New York to London. These are what are 
called “press rates.”” When the world at 
large can use the line — not to-day nor, per- 
haps, this year —the rate will be at least 
double that amount. Meantime, the trans- 
atlantic wireless is the servant of the newspa- 
pers. Mr. Thomas Edison’s judgment of the 
commercial future of the Marconi transatlantic 
messages is as follows: “Give Marconi ten 


years and he will be sending 1,000 words a 
minute by wireless. He won’t need any duplex 
system to do it, either. Marconi is the man.” 


And 


Marconi is the man. This Irish- 
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practical, has 
brought togetherand made practical the theories 
and the experiments of all the great scientists 
who in their day tried to solve the problem of 
the transmission of sounds or messages without 


Italian, young, enthusiastic, 


wires. He did not invent wireless. More 
than sixty years ago Morse sent a message 
under the Susquehanna River without the aid 
of wires. Hertz discovered the principle upon 
which Marconi built his system. Faraday, 
Lodge, Preece, Maxwell —a dozen others of 
the great physicists and inventors — all experi- 
mented with the science of wireless transmission 
before young Marconi paid his epoch-making 
visit to Sir William Preece, and asked the 
backing of the British Telegraph Department 
in solving the puzzle. 

The vertical wire —- one end earthed, the 
other suspended far above the world — was, 
they say, invented by another man. Professor 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, is the American 
claimant of that honor. Germany, too, has 
other claimants. The little ‘‘coherer,”’ the 
thing that made the records in the successful 
experiments of Marconi, was perfected by 
Branly, of the Catholic University of Paris. 
Little, indeed, seems the part that was left to 
Marconi, yet “‘ Marconi is the man.” 

He was born in Italy, April 25, 1874, and 
grew up on his father’s estate —no extra- 
ordinary child. His education was gained 
at the Italian schools and universities. It was 
early ii. 1896 that the assistance given to him 
by Sir William Preece, head of the British tele- 
graphs, enabled him to bring to a successful 
conclusion his long experiments in wireless. 
In May of that year he took out his first British 
patent. In June, 1897, he succeeded in send- 
ing a message nine miles. In July, he reached 
twelve miles. In the next year, the distance 
grew to thirty-two miles. It was not until 
January 23, 1go1, that he sent his waves 189 
miles, from the Lizard to St. Catharine’s, on 
the Isle of Wight. The success of that message 
demonstrated to the world the claim of Marconi 
that the waves of sound would not be inter- 
cepted by the curve of the earth, and opened 
the way for the larger experiments that have 
culminated, at last. in the message across the 
Atlantic. 

The young inventor has been assailed in a 
thousand ways. Rivals have sprung up, enter- 
ing the field that he had marked for his own. 
Failure has more than once grinned through 
the window of his laboratory. Funds have 
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run short. Disrepute has dogged the steps of 
every effort made to capitalize his invention. 
The stocks of his companies have been made 
speculative footballs for gamblers and sharpers. 
The very word “wireless” brings a smile to 
the lips of the Wall Street man. Widows and 
orphans, poor men and parsons, all looked 
alike to the wireless fishermen who spread 
their nets for the American public. Thousands 
of men and women in this country have already 
learned to curse the day Marconi made his 
first experiment. 

On this point, it is well to dwell for a moment 
in passing. The success of the transmission 
cf commercial messages across the Atlantic 
will probably lead to a revival of interest in 
these deserted stocks in the purlieus of the 
Wall Street market. It is, therefore, as well 
to say that wireless stocks, at large, are to be 
regarded by the public as little better than 
race-track gambling. Most of these wire- 
less telegraph stocks have been put through 
a long period of juggling, washing, manipula- 
tion, fraud, and malfeasance that should effec- 
tually remove them, for good and all, from the 
field of investment. The time may come when 
the wireless will become suitable for considera- 
tion by investors. It will not come until some 
strong, clean, honest financial interests take 
charge and utterly eliminate the miserable, 
fraudulent, unwholesome methods that have 
marked the whole market history of these 
issues. 

But to come back to the discovery itself. 
During the last five years, the system of wire- 
less telegraphy has been fairly well tested. 
It is not, however, wholly beyond the experi- 
mental stage yet. It is true that the British 
navy is equipped with it. It is also true that 
almost all the larger passenger liners that sail 
the seas report their progress by wireless as 
they go. The American navy and others are 
not far behind the British. Almost every day 
one may read in the New York papers a list 
of reports from ships at sea, giving the distance 
from port, the character of the weather en- 
countered and other items of importance. 
The business man of to-day may travel across 
the ocean, keeping close watch upon his affairs. 
On some of the larger ships, the wireless 
reports every day the startling news of the 
world ashore, and daily bulletins are published 
for the wayfarers. 

And yet, surely the first ten years of its use 
have given us but an inkling -- no more — 


of the possibilities that lie in this invention. 
Hardly a month passes that some new phase 
or form of it does not crop up. Here, in 
November, we hear that the British navy has 
given to the Radio Telegraph Company the 
contract for equipping some of the ships with 
a new wireless telephone, which makes it 
possible to talk from ship to ship for a distance 
of thirty miles or more. At the same time, 
wireless telephones on land have passed beyond 
the gossip stage, and are in actual operation 
in and about New York, though not yet in 
the hands of the public nor likely to be for 
many aday. But the feat has been done. 

In considering the subject from a commercial 
point of view, one naturally turns to the cable 
companies. These great monopolistic con- 
cerns profess no uneasiness about the possible 
or contingent rivalry of the wireless across the 
ocean, nor, indeed, on land. The mere send- 
ing of twelve, or twenty, or even thirty words 
a minute by the transatlantic route is not a 
thing that alarms a corporation equipped and 
ready to send thousands of words a minute. 
Yet the cable companies are watching the 
developments with much more than passing 
interest. When Mr. Marconi first sent a 
message across the ocean, six years ago, the 
Anglo-American Cable Company brought a 
suit to enjoin him. To-day there are no suits. 
Instead, there is careful watching — plotting, 
it may be, to get possession of his patents when 
the time shall come. Openly the cable com- 
panies claim that the communication between 
the shores and the ships at sea, the most notable 
and characteristic of the Marconi accomplish- 
ments, makes the wireless a supplement to the 
cable, not an opponent. 

Of course, if the wireless transatlantic is 
ever going to be a real rival of the cables, the 
prophesy of Mr. Edison will have to be more 
than fulfilled. If it takes ten years to reach 
a final capacity of 1,000 words a minute, the 
wireless will never really injure the cable busi- 
ness at all. For new cables must be laid to-day 
because the old ones are overcrowded. More- 
over, the Western Union and the Commer- 
cial Postal Telegraph Companies work in 
close codperation with the cables. The wire- 
less, on the other hand, has far to go before it 
has the land covered as these have. The sys- 
tem is, in fact, in its infancy. What it will 
be when it gets its growth is one of the inter- 
esting questions of the day, not only in scien- 
tific but also in commercial circles. 
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THE MISSIONARY PHYSICIAN’S MINISTRY TO HUMAN SUFFERING IN ALL LANDS 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


F, at Christmas time, we ask the man 
who has seen all that is worth seeing in 
the world what is the most beneficent 

work that he has witnessed in any quarter of 
the earth, he will probably name the work of 
the men and women who carry the gospel of 
Jenner and Pasteur and anesthesia. If he shall 
have faced the onsweep of a pestilence or 
watched beside a child whose throat was fast 
closing with a diphtheritic membrane, the work 
of the educator, the engineer, the philanthropist, 
even of the minister himself, will have shrunk 
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DRS. McKEAN AND McGILVAY IN LAOs 


AMERICAN PHYSICIANS STARTING ON THEIR ROUNDS OF MERCY 


into the commonplace beside the work of the 
physician. We are entitled to our individual 
estimates of the usefulness of the man who 
goes abroad with the Bible and hymn-book, but 
there can be little difference of opinion regarding 
the man or woman who carries his gospel in a 
surgical case, whose chapel is a thatched dis- 
pensary in an out-of-the-way place in the world. 
The doctor who goes a hundred or a thousand 
miles beyond the most distant hospital and 
practises his profession among an alien race 
— ata salary equal to that of a bookkeeper — 
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certainly need envy no other man in any part 
of the world his opportunities for doing good. 


MEDICAL OUTPOSTS IN FAR-AWAY LANDS 


You may journey from the Golden Gate to 
Stevenson’s grave in the South Seas, wind your 
northward way through the Pacific islands to 
Canton and Shanghai, take the overland trail 
across Asia to Constantinople or swing south 
to Bangkok and westward to Suez; then you 
may circumnavigate the Dark Continent or 
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dor, a thousand miles north of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. They are administering chloro- 
form in Jerusalem and Damascus and Tyre, 
vaccinating in Peking and Singapore and on 
the road to Mandalay, giving quinine in the 
malarial forests of the Zambesi, the Congo, and 
the Niger. They are on the slopes of the Andes 
and high up in the Himalayas, “the roof of the 
world.” There isa medical station at Harpoot, 
near the headwaters of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and these are the instructions how 


CROSSING A FORD IN SOUTH AFRICA, HOMEWARD BOUND 


cross it from Cairo to Capetown and from Sierra 
Leone to Khartum — and in all these months 
and months of travel you will never be far from 
the American missionary physician. His di- 
ploma is from one or another of the best medical 
colleges in the United States and his experience 
has been gained in a practice probably larger 
than that of any professor that taught him. 
These countrymen of ours are in the torrid 
belt of Africa and at Point Barrow, 400 miles 
within the Arctic Circle, where mail is delivered 
once a year. Their hospitals.are in the New 
Hebrides and among the fisher-folk of Labra- 


-to get there: ‘Cross the Bosphorus from Con- 
stantinople to Scutari and take the train to 
Angora, going thence for three weeks by 
caravan.” 

Instead of the familiar “doctor’s buggy, 
these physicians make their calls in canoes, 
jinrikishas, palanquins, sledges, wheelbarrows, 
and hammocks; they tour the villages of their 
districts by boat, on elephants and camels, 
and afoot. They have no Waldorf-Astoria 
suites, but lodge in such innsas this: ‘A small 
room without windows and with no furniture 
except three beds. These were planks covered 
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with dirty mats upon which coolies had 
smoked opium for years. A pith-wick in a 
saucer of peanut-oil was the only light. The 
floor was black earth, the walls were besmeared 
and mouldy, everywhere were vermin. The odor 
of opium-smoking and of pigs wallowing at the 
door pervaded the room.” ‘Their dispensary 
prescriptions are written in characters so strange 
that no American druggist could fill them, and 
their instructions to nurses are spoken in 
tongues not learned at their mothers’ knees. 


MAKING A TOUR OF THE OUT-STA 
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denominations — the Presbyterians, the Bap- 
tists, the Methodists, and the Congregation- 
alists. ‘The foreign medical staff of the Pres- 
byterians numbers about a hundred, nearly 
half of them being women. Their hospitals 
are in China, Korea, India, Siam, Persia, the 
Turkish provinces, and West Africa. This 
force last year treated nearly half a million 
patients in these lands, practically all of them 
with no other hope of sympathetic and scientific 
treatment. The Congregationalists (The 
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Dr. J. C. Hartzell. Methodist Bishop for Africa, at an outpost of civilization 


Men tell us that this is the Commercial Age, 
that our race is money-mad, that in his swift 
pursuit of wealth the American takes not time 
to eat, to think, to pray, to help. And this is 
our reply: 


THE HEALING WORK OF A SINGLE YEAR 


Of this widely scattered staff of physicians, 
comprising several hundred men and women, 
more than half are from the United States and 
only a very small fraction have gone from other 
than Anglo-Saxon lands. The great majority 
of them are supported by the four aggressive 





American Board), with a staff about half as 
large, ministered to nearly 350,000 sick people. 
The cost of this humane work everaged about 
$1,400 for each physician, including salary, 
assistants, supplies, and traveling expenses. 
They have thirteen hospitals exclusively for 
women and three for lepers. The Baptists 
and the Methodists, with foreign medical staffs 
about as large, accomplished a. work pro- 
portionately large and important. The individ- 
ual reports from many of these hospitals, though 
condensed into’a few sentences, tell a. story that 
makes one feel that the age and the race have 
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FAMINE RELIEF WORK IN INDIA 


not gone wrong. Here are a few, in fragmen- 
tary form: 

Several hospitals reported an average of more 
than three operations a day throughout the 
year. One — in the capital of Persia — had 83 
cataract operations, which means that the boon 
of eyesight was restored to that many persons 
in Teheran alone during a twelve-month. 

At Ping-tu, China, in a little hospital room 
eight feet wide and twelve feet long, a Southern 





Baptist physician treated an average of more 
than twenty patients a day — 7,000 for the 
year — although his native assistant had died. 
The contributions from the patients — aver- 
aging fourteen cents Mexican —made the 
hospital self-supporting. 

A Presbyterian physician in the province 
of Shantung, China, describes an emergency 
which would tax the skill of any hospital 
surgeon. A man with a large knife had run 
amuck, and four victims were brought to the 
little hospital. One had the bones of his fore- 
arm and wrist cut through, another had scalp 
wounds that aggregated eighteen inches in 
length, a third had his skull cut clear through, 
a fourth was so injured that parts of his skull 
had to be removed. The report ends modestly: 
“All made good recovery.” 

The half-a-dozen United Presbyterian physi- 
cians along the Nile had a busy year in 144 
villages, aside from their chief stations. Onc 
clinic alone had patients from fifty different 
towns — peasants and mosque teachers and 
green-turbaned sheiks. 

The reports of last year are full of hospital 
building and extension, the doctor usually 
being the chief carpenter. One in North 
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AN AMERICAN DOCTOR’S OUTFIT ON THE ROAD TO HIS NORTH CHINA STATION 
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A DISPENSARY IN THE GABOON REGION SEVEN HUNDRED MILES NORTH OF BANGKOK 
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A DAILY SCENE AT BANZA MANTEKE 


China treated 600 patients a month while 
putting up his hospital. Another (in Siam), 
whose hospital was completed during the year, 
secured the brick from Siam, the lumber from 
the teak forests of Laos, the cement from 
Copenhagen, the roofing from Singapore, the 
ceilings and paint from London, and the hard- 
ware from New York. 

Report after report from hospitals in the Far 
Kast tells how the work of healing went forward 
in the midst of fearful outbreaks of cholera 
and smallpox. Not a physician nor a nurse 
deserted and none died from the plague. 


A 
AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN (Dr. Mabie) AND HER “BABY CLiNIC” ON THE CONGO 
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Native cholera corps and vaccinators were 
organized by the American physicians and 
authorized by the governments to fight the 


epidemics. Dr. Langheim, of the Presbyterian 
mission to the Philippines, had charge of a 
corps in the island of Negros that vaccinated 
45,000 persons by government authority. 


THE RECLAMATION OF HUMAN OUTCASTS 


Along with the routine work of healing, brief 
mention should be made of other kinds of 
humane work that these men and women are 
doing. The Kerr Hospital for the Insane, at 
Canton, with 150 new patients last year, is a 
form of beneficence that is wholly new east 
of Suez. The institutions for the blind and 
for the leprous are also parts of the medical 
work. Up in the Himalayas, to give a single 
instance, is a group of nearly a hundred lepers 
whom a young Methodist woman has gathered 
together. Not long ago a schoolgirl friend 
from Ohio made a long detour to visit her. 
She found that the young lady had herself 
become a leper. The visiting friend was 
served in separate dishes and lodged in an 
isolated guest-tent. ‘This is one of the world’s 
most pathetic examples of heroism. 

In China, India. and other Oriental lands, 














A SURGICAL DEMONSTRATION IN TEHERAN, PERSIA 


These students are now graduate phvsicians 
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the rescue of opium victims calls for most 
patient work. In the city of Chengchow, which 
is the centre of overland traffic between Canton 
and Hankow, it is estimated that four-fifths of 
the male population above sixteen years of age 
have acquired the opium habit, and there is no 
native treatment that will relieve them of its 
thraldom. Many of the hospitals in other 
Chinese cities have special opium wards. At 
the An Ting hospital, Peking, three of the nurses 
are reclaimed opium victims. At one station 
in the Federated Malay States where a new 
remedy was discovered last year, there were 
30,000 applicants within two months. As a 
result, the Government sales of opium fell off 
$43,000. 

Woman’s work for woman nowhere comes 
with a gentler grace than in these lands where 
the wives and daughters of the upper class are 
kept within four walls and where women in 
general often receive less consideration than 
domestic animals. No matter how ill they may 
be, it is rarely that male physicians are per- 
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NATIVES IN CHARGE OF A DISPENSARY, 
HANYANG, CHINA 


mitted to relieve their sufferings. One doctor 
who was called to a Mohammedan home 
insisted upon the necessity of counting a sick 
woman’s pulse; the lord of the household went 
upstairs, tied a cord to the woman’s wrist, and 
brought the other end of the string down to the 
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AN AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGE IN SYRIA 


One of the Departments of the Protestant College at Beirut 
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DR. STUART AND THE MEDICAL GRADUATES (1905) OF NANKING UNIVERSITY 
THE LEADERS OF A NEW SANITARY ERA IN CHINA 
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physician. Hence the need of women physi- 
cians and of such institutions as the Hodge 
Memorial Hospital, of Paoting-fu, North China, 
where eighty women patients a day were 
treated last year. 


THE APPEAL OF THE HOPELESS SICK 


It should be remembered that there is nothing 
approximating medical science in the countries 
where these hospitals and physicians are at 
work. It is true that China is full of 
native ‘‘doctors,” wearing huge spectacles, but 
their “remedies” are infinitely worse than any 
disease. ‘These medicine men proceed on the 
theory that the human body is composed of 
fire, earth, iron, and water; that there are five 
tubes leading to the stomach; that the heart has 
seven openings. They have never learned 
differently, because none dared to take a human 
body to pieces. Diseases in the spring are 
thought to come from the liver, those of summer 
from the heart, and soon. A universal panacea 
is the insertion of long needles under the skin; 
sometimes the needles are heated. One man 
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A CHINESE DOCTOR’S COUGH REMEDY 


Thirteen drugs for one patient, to be mixed in one prescription 


with failing eyesight consulted an “oculist”’; 
the “oculist” pierced each eyeball with a 
needle to let the light in. - 

Toothache is, of course, prevalent every- 
where; as opium is the chief Oriental remedy, 
its use frequently enchains the sufferer to the 
habit. It was explained to the late Dr. Mackay, 
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THE NUCLEUS OF A CHINESE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
Dr. T. W. Ayers, of the Southern Baptists, and his students 
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A KOREAN MEDICAL STUDENT IN AN EMERGENCY CASE 


of Formosa, that toothache is caused by the 
gnawing of a black worm at the roots; the logical 
remedy, therefore, is to hit the tooth sufficiently 
hard to kill the worm. In one year this physi- 
cian extracted more than 21,000 teeth. 

Equally absurd theories prevail in the 
neighboring countries, even among the higher 
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A NATIVE GRADUATE PHYSICIAN, WITII HIS ASSISTANTS AND A GROUP OF PATIENTS 
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classes. A wounded Korean prince was treated 
by a dozen court doctors; an American was then 
hurriedly summoned and he found that his 
colleagues had poured molten wax into the 
wounds to stop the hemorrhage. A _ native 
physician of Bangkok, who had become the 
possessor of a hypodermic syringe, was visited 
by a man whose joints were stiffened by 
inflammatory rheumatism. The doctor in- 
jected oil into all the joints, on the theory that 
what was good for a rusty hinge should loosen 
up a stiff joint. The result was unexpectedly 
disastrous. 

Along with the terrors of the native doctor 
comes the heartlessness of relatives and friends. 
In China and elsewhere there is a superstitious 
fear that if any one dies in bed his ghost will 
haunt the house. The dangerously ill are 
therefore placed on the floor, while deafening 
gongs are beaten to drive away the spirits of 
evil. The sanitary conditions that surround 
the sick may be inferred from the question asked 
by a patient brought last year to the Junkin 
Memorial Hospital in Fusan, Korea. He had 
been a helpless invalid for twenty-six years, 
during which time the cleansing virtue of water 
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THE SMALLPOX FIGHTERS OF A LAOS HOSPITAL 
Many of these vaccinators are preparing to become physicians 
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DR. WELLS AND HIS CHOLERA CORPS, PYENG-YANG, KOREA 


Every man is many times a_ hero 
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had been forgotten. While waiting in the 
reception room, he overheard a description of 
a place called heaven, which left upon his mind 
the vague impression of some peaceful place 
of rest. He was given a bath and clean linen 
and placed ona cot. As his head sank into the 
first pillow that he had ever seen, he turned his 
wondering eyes to the nurse. ‘Is this heaven ?”’ 
he asked. 

The distress among the afflicted is also shown 
by a comparison of the supply of physicians 
there and here. In North America, there is 
an average of one doctor for every 625 people; 
in China the proportion is one to about 
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A PARSEE TRAINED NURSE 


2,500,000. When Dr. F. Howard Taylor went 
to the province of Ho-nan, he was the only 
scientific physician south of the Yellow 
River, among 20 millions of Chinese. 


TRAINING A NATIVE MEDICAL FORCE 


One of the most interesting experiments 
which these physicians have made is that 
of training natives to extend the work of healing. 
Every one of these little hospitals and dispen- 
saries, from Banza Manteke to the China Sea, 
is a medical college in miniature. Young men 
are being trained in the drug-room and to 
assist in operations; the young women are 
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A CORPS OF JAPANESE NURSES BEFORE THE RED CROSS 
WAS HEARD OF IN JAPAN 
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given practical instruction in nursing. When 
their courses are finished, they may either 
work on the station or accept employment 
outside. 

In Canton, Peking, Beirut, Constantinople, 
and other large cities, these humble begin- 
nings have already grown into well-equipped 
schools of medicine. The Union Medical 
College of Peking has a faculty of twenty-one 
instructors, with a five years’ course of study. 
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All the teaching is in the Chinese language 
and there were thirty-nine students last season. 
The translation of Gray’s Anatomy into 
Chinese for the benefit of these students was 
an achievement in itself. Canton Hospital 
had thirty-six medical students, and the 
Hackett Medical College for Women, in the 
same city, this year conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon seven Chinese young 
ladies. 

In Constantinople, a New York surgeon — 
Dr. Carrington — is perfecting the plans for a 
training school for nurses that will do more for 
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instance where a hospital suffered the loss of 
an assistant on this account. 


NATIVE APPRECIATION OF THE FOREIGN DOCTOR 


These American physicians are doing more 
to disarm Oriental prejudice against Westerners 
and Western ideas than the entire diplomatic 
and consular service. The favorable attitude 
of Li Hung Chang to the United States, long 
before China’s awakening, was largely due to 
the influence of Drs. Mackenzie and Leonora 
Howard, whose medical skill he had reason to 
appreciate personally. The late Dr. Mackay, 
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HOW THE HOSPITALS IN THE LARGER CITIES ARE EQUIPPED 


The operating room in the American Baptist Hospital at Hanyang, China 


the decadent empire than the Government has 
ever done. A new hospital, of which the 
training school will be a feature, is to be built 
at a cost of $100,000. 

One of the most encouraging facts about this 
work of training is the loyalty of the young 
natives to their teachers. These mission 
hospitals can afford to give only the most 
meagre allowances to native assistants, and the 
awakening governments are holding out lucra- 
tive offers to every native qualified to dispense, 
or operate, or teach, or nurse. Yet a careful 
search of the last reports of four of the largest 
missionary boards has failed to disclose a single 





a Canadian Presbyterian educated at Princeton, 
who spent more than a quarter of a century in 
the island of Formosa, had an experience that 
has been often repeated in other places. When 
he took up his station in the important city of 
Bangkah, many years ago, the prejudice of 
the natives was so great that they literally tore 
his house to pieces and carried the fragments 
away. Fifteen years later, when he was on the 
eve of returning to Canada, the chief officials of 
the city sent a messenger with the request that 
he would allow himself to be carried through 
the streets in a sedan-chair. Preceded by the 
head men of the city, a procession that included 
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eight bands of music, an escort of soldiers, 
and red umbrellas of honor accompanied him 
to the wharf, while the city resounded with the 
salute of firecrackers. 

Many of these Americans have been espe- 
cially honored by the governments in whose 
dominions they have done their work. One 
of the Baptist physicians on the Congo was 
made a member of the Legion of Honor; Dr. 
Grenfell, of Labrador, has been decorated by 
King Edward; Dr. Avison, of Seoul, whose 
report for last year included 126 visits to the 
Emperor of Korea, ranks at court just below 
a cabinet minister. 

In striking contrast to the appreciation and 
honors that have been theirs in the countries 
where they labor, is the languid interest shown 
by the physicians in America in this, the most 
unselfish work that stands to the credit of their 
profession. I have been present at scores of 
medical and surgical meetings, ranging all the 
way from local societies to the American 
Medical Association, but I never heard even 
an allusion to the remarkable work of healing 
and of prevention being done by these over- 
seas practitioners. It is a long search among 
the medical journals of the United States before 
one finds a single article about any of them. 
Much has been written and said by physicians 
with reference to the important work of Col. 
Gorgas in Havana and Panama, but never a 
word about Dr. Kerr of Canton, whose achieve- 
ments even Col. Gorgas might envy. The 
men who risked their lives in the yellow fever 
investigations have been appropriately ap- 
plauded by their colleagues, but no medical 
society ever hears a reference to the equally 
daring men that are even now imperiling their 
lives and those of their families in cholera 
epidemics of the Far East. 

One reason for this indifference may be the 
fact that these physicians whose work is herein 
described have a habit of wrapping their 
powders in tracts instead of blank paper, but 
there is no evidence that this custom interferes 
with the efficacy of the powders. Because a 
surgeon prays before he cuts, it must not be 
inferred that his hands are unsteady or his 
instruments unsterilized. It deserves to be 
said that, were it not for the religious motive, 
these physicians would not be doing their work 
in barbarous and semi-civilized lands. Their 
support is provided not by charitable but by 
religious people, and for the specific purpose 
of extending the boundaries of the Christian 
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faith. With all the wealth that its membership 
represents, who ever heard a suggestion that 
the American Medical Association send one 
or fifty of its members to Africa or China for 
unmixed humanitarian work? The commis- 
sion held by these outgoing physicians reads 
in this way: “He sent them to preach the 
kingdom of God and to heal the sick.” And 
it is simple justice to say. that they are executing 
their two-fold task in a way that is both 
effective and inoffensive. 

And they are doing it at great personal sac- 
rifice. The physician’s average salary of about 
$1,000 a year is not sufficient to surround his 
family with even the ordinary comforts of life, 
yet he is constantly declining positions offered 
to him by the native governments. 

These men and women have a hard and a 
lonely task. Practically all of their friendships 
must be formed among people of an alien race. 
For the physician’s wife, there are none of the 
refinements of cultured society. For his chil- 
dren there are no schools and only dark-skinned 
playmates. ‘This means that he must either 
be separated from his children during the most 
interesting years of their lives, or else must 
resign his post and accompany them back to 
the homeland. But when the “All ashore!” 
warning is given aboard the homeward-bound 
steamer, the doctor and his wife usually go 
down the gang-plank and watch their treasure- 
ship slip away into the misty horizon. _ Possi- 
bly, it is the last time they are io see their 
children; certainly, they shall not see them 
again as children. 

Beyond the rim of any horizon that spreads 
out before the world-traveler’s gaze, these self- 
exiled countrymen of ours are doing their work 
among the Yellow, the Brown, and the Black. 
Their little dispensaries are the farthest out- 
posts of the most merciful that Western civiliza- 
tion has produced. A century hence the 
missionary physician will not be needed; his 
place will have been filled by native men and 
women trained under his direction. Here and 
there some white-haired patriarch in China 
or Bombay or on the Congo will tell to a won- 
dering generation strange tales of The Age 
That Used To Be—when chloroform and 
vaccines and serums were unheard of, and 
when the white-skinned doctor was mobbed 
when he came across the seas. 

But ours is the privilege to stand afar off 
and watch him while he is doing his beneficent 
work. 

















CHINA’S AWAKENING AS SEEN BY A 
JAPANESE 


A SYSTEM OF MODERN SCHOOLHOUSES WITHOUT QUALIFIED TEACHERS OR 
PUPILS—GOVERNMENT HONORS ONLY FOR GRADUATES OF THE OLD SYSTEM 


BY 


TOYO M. KANDA 


[Proj. Kanda is a young Japanese educator of distinction. 
in 1902, he was engaged as head professor of one of China’s new colleges. 


On his graduation from Tokyo University 
At the conclusion of his jour 


years of service, he was asked to serve another period of six years, but declined in order that he might make 
a carejul tour of the world. He is now engaged in a personal study of Western politics and economics, 
ajter which he expects to return to his work.—TuHE Epirors.] 


HE BOXER rebellion brought with 

it a conviction that the strength of 
China lay in the individual, and 

that a new system of education was nec- 
essary in order to bring the individual to 
a higher state of development. An _ un- 
expected decree was issued by the Emperor 
to the governors of all provinces, com- 
manding them to take steps to establish 
modern schools. Peking University was es- 
tablished under the modern system and was 
placed in charge of the Minister of Education. 
This striking example at the capital of the 
Empire had its effec: in other provinces. 
Grammar schools and institutions for higher 
education sprang up everywhere. The weak 
point in the organization at that time was 
that it lacked centralization. This being called 
to the attention of the Dowager-Empress, she 
issued an order that Chang Chi Tung and 
the Minister of Education revise the regula- 
tions. This was done and the new plan 
received imperial sanction at the end of 1903. 
Under the revised system, a university was 
to be established at Peking; the institutions 
in the various provinces were to be called 
colleges instead of universities; high schools 
were to be located in the districts, grammar 
schools in “counties,’’ and common schools 
in the villages. This plan met with such 
acceptance that schools sprang up all over 
the Empire. The majority of the professors 


and teachers were Japanese, who were wel- 
comed both by the Government and the people. 

This system of education, under the control 
of the Minister of Education, prevails to-day. 


The Chinese trait of imitation was shown in 
the erection of school buildings; whether 
large or small, the schoolhouses are modern 
in style. They are well distributed through- 
out China and, judging from these alone, 
one would be amazed at the remarkable 
educational advance; but a more critical 
examination will show a deplorable state of 
confusion and disorder. For example, take 
the military schools, where the work of the 
instructor is comparatively easy. The students 
are mostly boys, lacking even a rudimentary 
knowledge of an elementary education. ‘The 
meaning of the new education is utterly 
foreign to their minds. The difficulty is made 
greater by the fact that the Japanese professor 
must give his instructions through an inter- 
preter, and when the interpreter does not 
himself understand the new training the situa- 
tion is almost hopeless. 

Fortunately, we Japanese are familiar with 
Chinese literature, which we can read; this 
gives us a great advantage over instructors 
from other nations. Besides, military educa- 
tion involves but little oral teaching or lecturing; 
practice is the main thing—not lectures on 
the sciences or abstract subjects. 

Turning to the regular colleges, we found 
a curious phenomenon. Theory and practice 
flatly contradicted each other. The regula- 
tions drawn up by the Peking Government 
were systematic and well arranged. The 
course of study was so graded that a student 
was expected to advance from common school 
to grammar school, from grammar school to 
high school, and from high school to college. 


















But in practice we found that the new educa- 
tion of the Chinese was modern only in name. 
There was a well-ordered college building, 
but there were no students that had been 
prepared to meet the entrance requirements. 
Those who came in response to the announce- 
ment that the college was ready were chiefly 
boys who had the lowest degree under the 
old system. But their heads had been hard- 
ened under the methods of the old school 
and the germ of the new education had a 
small chance to grow. The professors could 
not start in with the college curriculum but 
saw themselves obliged to establish a high 
school course instead. ‘These boys had the 
glorious name of college students, but in 
reality there was nothing back of it. 

Instruction was yet more difficult in the 
country districts and smaller towns, where 
the spirit of progress had not advanced as in 
the capitals of the provinces. In accordance 
with the directions of their higher officers, 
the local authorities had erected new buildings 
for the students, but they were unable to find 
suitable teachers for the new subjects. Al- 
though to outward appearances the command 
of the Emperor had been executed, in reality 
little had been gained in the advancement 
of the new knowledge. To offset this dif- 
ficulty, the inspectors sent the more promising 
lads to Japan. Meanwhile the normal schools 
were endeavoring to fit instructors for the 
new teaching. Since such difficulties are 
inseparable from the transition period in any 
system of education, the officers cannot be 
blamed for the disorder that arose partly 
as the result of applying commercial principles 
too closely to intellectual processes and partly 
because of Chinese pride in their ancestry, an 
ancient national learning, which causes them 
to give little heed to the advice of foreigners. 

By agreeing to establish schools and colleges, 
the local officials understand only that they 
are to provide buildings, with the supplies 
and expenses incident thereto, and maintain 
a staff of instructors. They fecl no responsi- 
bility for the quality of the result. 


NO REWARDS FOR THE NEW EDUCATION 


The chief difficulty arose from the existence 
of the old school system, which the Govern- 
ment had not abandoned in ordering the new. 
For example. the new schools were obliged 
to close for three months cf the best period 
of the year in order to allow their students 
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to take the examinations prescribed for degrees 
under the old system, since the higher offices 
still required these degrees as a qualification. 
Nor was it understood how disadvantageously 
this enforced vacation affected the instruction 
of the remaining school period. The students 
seemed not only to have unlearned what 
little they had imbibed of the new knowledge 
but, by three months’ cramming under the 
old, they had lost entirely the spirit and method 
of the new study. Of course, to some teachers 
the increased opportunity for vacation was 
very welcome, but the more conscientious felt 
that this was a great obstacle to good work and 
ruinous to the progress of their pupils. For 
as yet not a single generation was firmly 
grounded in the new way, and there was danger 
that it would be entirely overthrown by the 
stronger weight of custcm and tradition. 

The Government is seemingly unaware 
of the incongruity of administering both of 
these systems at the same time, and does not 
foresee what the outcome of such a mixture 
must be. The only really vital interest that 
the people at large have in education is due to 
the part it plays in securing the higher public 
offices; and the Government, by restricting 
opportunities for high office to the holders of 
degrees under the old system, gives it a tre- 
mendous advantage with the people over the 
newer learning, the practical use of which 
is not so evident to them. Nearly all who 
seek instruction in the new schools have failed 
under the old system, and consequently are 
not the most able and intelligent. Thus, the 
position of the Government in saying that it 
will take all the graduates of the new school 
that are able men is seen to be unfair, since 
the able men naturally gravitate to the easier 
and surer method favored by the Government 
for securing their ambition. On the one hand 
the Government cuts off the way to produce 
able men under the new training, and yet 
declares that it is ready to receive them. 
This inconsistency, unfortunately, is not con- 
fined to the older type of Chinese officialdom, 
but is the attitude even of those enlightened 
officials who are earnest in seeking to develop 
better public servants. From all this it would 
seem that any direct beneficial effect of the 
new education upon the Government is very 
remote, if not altogether dubious. 

The Powers have feared that one day 
China would awaken, as Japan has done, and 
make the advance in modern civilization that 
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Japan has made within the last thirty years; and 
they have watched anxiously the efforts of the 
Japanese, assisted by similarity in race, liter- 
ature, and aspirations, to establish their 
education in China. It was feared by some 
that a second Genghis Khan would come 
forth from the New China to be again “the 
scourge of all Europe.’’ But we of Japan 
can say with assurance, and even with regret, 
that there is little possibility that China will 
show any formidable strength for years to 
come. The “yellow peril” is but an idle 
dream. The Chinese children inherit the con- 
servatism of their parents, and it would take 
many generations to effect any considerable 
change in their character. Such a reforma- 
tion, when it did come, would be a great 
benefit not only to China but to the whole 
Eastern world. 

Let us not, however, conclude that there 
is little hope for China in the future. It has, 
we suppose, many able men among _ its 
400,000,000 inhabitants. Likewise it is prob- 
ably certain that there are and have been in 
that country many men who have understood 
the general current of world-thought, who have 
realized their responsibilities, and who would 
come boldly to the front to rank among the 
great men of the world. If these men, throw- 
ing open their minds broadly to the best 
influences from without, would make common 
cause for the well-being of their country, the 
future prosperity of this great Empire would 
not be beyond hope. 


THE FAILURES OF EUROPEAN TEACHERS 


From as far back as two centuries ago, 
China has welcomed many Europeans as 
teachers and advisers. But the real causes 
and conditions of their welcome have not 
always been understood. About 1760 the 
Emperor of the era of K’ien Lung had 
welcomed a Catholic missionary as chief pro- 
fessor of astronomy, to introduce to his empire 
the sciences of astronomy and mathematics. 
But the Emperor, having a strong conviction 
that China was the most cultured country in 
the world, gave him little scope for original 
activity, so he became simply an instrument 
of the Emperor. K’ien Lung was an able 
prince and little direct evil came of such treat- 
ment of foreign teachers on his part, but 


succeeding emperors, who had not sufficient 
ability to direct and utilize the capacities 
of foreign teachers and officials, followed the 
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same policy. We cannot refrain a smile at 
their foolishness. Consider its effects: Though 
in contact with European civilization so far 
back as two centuries and a half, and having 
engaged many Europeans to develop Chinese 
civilization to a higher plane, yet the result 
of all their efforts was that matters remained 
just as they had been before. Not one indica- 
tion of progress can we discover. 

May we regard this lack of success as a 
sign of inefficiency on the part of the European 
professors? Not at all. We must attribute part 
of their ineffectuality to the Chinese, who had 
bound their hands and feet in such a manner 
as to narrow the compass of their activity 
and to hamper them in their attempt to give 
free rein to their powers. The Government 
never realized its error and so formed the ill- 
advised opinion that European education could 
in no way benefit the Chinese. So now the 
country is ready to welcome Japanese, instead 
of Europeans and Americans, to instruct its 
people. It is not too much to say that China 
is even now experimenting, as though for the 
first time, with education by foreign teachers. 

It is quite natural that the Europeans, whose 
activities were put under limitations, whose 
advice was rejected, and who had in this way 
much disappointment to undergo, should have 
become mere instructors in language, if only to 
escape from an undignified and false position. 

Therefore we from Japan are quick to offer 
to them our deep sympathy. For what is 
the situation of the Japanese teachers who 
have been welcomed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment at the present day? In it we see nothing 
different from the situation of the Europeans 
of the days gone by. Their activities are 
hampered, their advice rejected, just as was 
the case with their European. predecessors. 

The Japanese are trained under systematic 
discipline, educated under the law and in a 
well-ordered manner, but now they stand 
forth to attempt the guidance of a people 
given over entirely to their own wilful ten- 
dencies. Often have they advised the Govern- 
ment to make improvements in this or that 
condition of affairs, but have received only 
a “yes, yes,’’ spoken only with the lips, never 
from the heart. Many are disappointed be- 
cause they are unable to accomplish the results 
which they hoped for, and consequently they 
harbor an almost resentful feeling toward the 
officials of the Government. Thus we may 
consider ourselves fortunate if our efforts are 
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were those of the Europeans before us. 
Although for these reasons we may attribute 
the lack of result largely to the Government 
that had hampered their activity, we can hardly 
hold the Europeans themselves altogether 
blameless. For those formerly hired as teachers 
from Europe were mostly missionaries or 
customs officials of advanced years. The 
former were men well versed in things religious 
but in their knowledge of educational methods 
we place small faith; the latter deserve little 
consideration as educators in any capacity. 
We are therefore brought to the conclusion 
that it is small wonder that they became simply 
instructors in languages, for they appear to 
have had little ability for higher tasks. I have 
even been led to consider, though’ the opinion 
is perhaps without sufficient foundation, that 
those Europeans who secured comparatively 
high positions in China had no thought to 
advance the country to a greater degree of 
civilization—but consciously endeavored to es- 
cape instructing the people in technical sciences 
and strove only to impart to their pupils a good 
mastery of languages, that these pupils might 
serve them as the hands and feet serve the body. 

The view of the situation which we consider 
most sound is as follows: that, excepting only a 
few, the Europeans hired by the Government to 
educate its subjects lacked the ability to fulfil 
their duties properly. 
nature that some personal affection should 
arise between individuals bonded together 
in the relationship of teacher and pupil, but 
in this instance the teachers gave too much 
consideration to self-interest and the interests 
of their own countries. Now, teachers earn- 
estly desiring the progress and happiness of 
their pupils should work for the interests of 
their flocks. Had this been the case, no 
matter how hard the heart of the disciple, 
he would have appreciated the intentions of 
his teachers. But this was far from being true 
in the case under consideration. In view of 
all this, we may conclude that part of the poor 
result, or lack of result, was due to the inca- 
pacity of the teachers. 


THE NEW JAPANESE INSTRUCTION 


What results, then, are the Japanese in- 
structors in China producing? In numbers 
the difference is considerable. Formerly, in 


many of the less important cities, not even one 
European instructor was to be found. Now, 
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It is only according to ° 
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however, in every province many cities may 
count foreign teachers by the score, and even 
the smallest have at least adozen. So we can 
hardly justly compare the present condition 
with the former one, on account of this in- 
equality in the number of instructors. But it 
would seem certain that the efforts of the Jap- 
anese will be crowned with success if they give 
to the task their full energy and warmest zeal, 
backed up by their naturally courageous spirit 
and aided by the similarity of racial antece- 
dents and by a common literature. 

To one important fact, however, deep con- 
sideration must be paid: that these are Chinese 
with whom we have to deal. It is the nature 
of the Japanese to think that if we undertake 
any enterprise with the courageous spirit nat- 
ural to us, all peoples will cooperate, every- 
thing will go smoothly, and of necessity come 
to a successful termination. But the spirit 
of the Chinese differs from that of the Japanese 
in the most fundamental elements. If the 
Japanese undertake to educate the Chinese, 
expecting to meet with a spirit like their own 
to assist them, they have before them a dis- 
appointment as certain to come to pass as is 
the sun to rise to-morrow morning above the 
eastern mountain. A most important feature 
for us to consider also is the fact that the 
Chinese, though they have been governed by 
absolute despotism, are nevertheless individ- 
ually a very wilful and tenacious people. We 
should attempt to get an insight into their 
inner nature rather than attach too much 
importance to external appearances. The Jap- 
anese, on the contrary, had been under a 
Government which was despotic in both form 
and fact before the Restoration; since then, 
they have lived in an atmosphere of constitution- 
al government and administration according 
to law, and so have little idea of the sacredness 
of custom and of traditional usage. What 
they are now attempting to do in China is to 
engraft their own methods upon the educa- 
tional system of that country, with practically 
no modifications. I venture to say that they 
will be exceedingly fortunate if they do not 
encounter insurmountable obstacles in working 
along such lines. 

At present we know that an avenue to high 
positions may be opened to men who have 
been educated under the new system; but we 
can hardly look for very important results 
from this possibility, for the policy of the 
Government is very timid and conservative. 
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The making of a positive decision in favor of 
new ideas seems impossible for it. The present 
regulations open the way for graduates of the 
new schools only to comparatively inferior 
official positions in the Departments of Educa- 
tion or of Foreign Affairs. Taking note of 
this one indication of backwardness and per- 
sistent conservatism, we may consider as the 
voice of ignorance the utterances of those who 
cry noisily: “China is about to awaken! China 
is even now awakening! The sleeping giant is 
raising his head and making ready for action!”’ 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 


‘‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 


WITHOUT MYSTERY 

It has always been a cause of great regret 
to us that both Europeans and Americans 
often fall into misconceptions of China, based 
upon inspection of externals only. I have 
lived in China for many years and have had 
many favorable opportunities to become 
familiar with the people, having studied care- 
fully their sentiments, their customs, their mode , 
of life, their politics, etc., and now I have 
come to America just to see how and what 
the people of Europe and America are think- 
ing and expecting of this same China. 


WITHOUT 


MYSTERY 


MENTAL HEALING ON A SOUND BASIS AS PRACTISED 
BY THE EMMANUEL EPISCOPAL CHURCH, OF BOSTON 


BY 


ROLLIN LYNDE HART 


HEN the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester 

W and his colleague, the Rev. Dr. 

Samuel McComb, launched their 
campaign for the mental treatment of nervous 
diseases at Emmanuel Episcopal Church in 
Boston, a year or so ago, there arose many crit- 
ics to denounce the enterprise. ‘Christian 
Science!”” cried some. It is no such thing. 
Unlike Christian Science, it is both Christian 
and scientific; Christian in that it affirms the 
reality of sin, scientific in that it affirms the 
reality of disease; Christian in that it heals 
without pay, scientific in that it heals by meth- 
ods endorsed by the leading neurologists and 
psychologists of our epoch—men like James and 
Putnam of Harvard, Dubois of the University of 
Geneva, Jastrow of Johns Hopkins, and Bern- 
heim of Nancy. Indeed, it is a foe to Christian 
Science, stealing its thunder by performing 
its cures without recourse to Eddyism. 

Other critics insisted that the treatment of 
disease was in no sense the business of the 
Church. Had they read the New Testament? 
It intimates that the Church’s Founder thought 
otherwise. Had they witnessed the oft-repeated 
scene in the minister’s study, where people suf- 
fering from melancholy, irascibility, suicidal 
tendencies, and slavery to alcohol and drugs 


appeal, not to the physician, but to the clergy- 
man? Says Dr. Worcester: 


“The confessions that come out in the pastor’s 
study are vital, often tragic. It was because of 
the necessity of dealing with these parishioners 
intelligently, in the first place, and second because 
I have been for a long time a student of psychology 
and a most interested follower of the Nancy school, 
in which the names of Bernheim and Lieubault 
stand forth so brilliantly, that the whole theory of 
suggestion has so long interested me. I had to 
deal with hundreds of individual cases, and I 
realized how much more effective the work would 
be if my patients could be brought together and 
the moral treatment joined with the medical.” 


Still others denied the relation between reli- 
gion and health. Had they never thought of 
religion as a builder of sound character, and of 
health as a prerequisite to sound character? 
Had they never seen disordered nerves breed 
irritability, violent temper, selfishness, and a 
hundred other faults destructive of Christian 
virtues? Surely they cannot denounce a min- 
ister for his efforts to remove barriers to right- 
eous living. 

Yet again, there were those who asked what 
the Church had to gain by its new venture. 
This: a way to reach the “‘classes.”” You can 


‘‘CHRISTIAN 


reach the masses with soup kitchens, gymna- 
siums, and instruction in stenography and 


dressmaking; but no such “loaves and 
fishes’ appeal to the classes. Meanwhile the 
classes, being the chief sufferers from 


“nerves,” respond eagerly when the Church 
offers healing. 


THE SPONSORS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Nevertheless, it was neither their antagonism 
to Eddyism nor their theory of what a Church 
ought to do, nor their desire to contrive a novel 
sort of loaves and fishes, that impelled these 
men to launch their campaign. The impulse 
was personal. Here was suffering on every 
hand; here were they, the one a former profes- 
sor of philosophy at Lehigh University and 
for years an intimate friend (pupil, almost) 
of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; the other a graduate 
of Oxford University, and an ardent student 
of theology and psychology: would it not be a 
crime for such men to refuse to respond to so 
urgent a need? 

3ut while criticism abounded, so also did 
sympathy. Dr. James Jackson Putnam, pro- 
fessor of neurology at Harvard, joined the cause. 
And no sooner were the first meetings an- 
nounced than the public responded with amaz- 
ing enthusiasm. On four successive Sunday 
evenings Emmanuel Church was packed with 
the afflicted, the curious, the seekers after 
novelty, and the many who-felt that they owed 
it to themselves to learn the principles upon 
which the new work was based. At the outset 
they were told not to expect too much: 


“Of course the principle of suggestion is avail- 
able only within certain limits. It is not a panacea 
or cure-all. Its successes have been achieved in 
the treatment of functional nervous disorders, 
hypochondria, insomnia, dyspepsia, neurasthenia, 
drug-habits, hysteria, and like ills and diseases. 
Hence only patients troubled with these or similar 
maladies are accepted.” 


Next they learned that no one would receive 
treatment unless a competent physician so ad- 
vised. Such physicians were present, ready to 
give counsel. However, there would be classes 
in right living, which one might join. No over- 
statement of claims, you see, no address to sen- 
timentalism or popular excitement, no diver- 
gence from cool, judicious, scientific procedure. 
This, one might have imagined, would dampen 
enthusiasm. Notatall. The Wednesday eve- 
ning classes soon grew so big that the guild room 
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would no longer hold them and the church itself 
had to be opened. In a few weeks the clergy 
at Emmanuel had 200 patients on their hands. 
Far from ebbing, the tide of activity has steadily 
risen. All sorts of people—rich and poor, 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, people from 
Boston and people from remote suburbs— 
flocked to the “moral clinic” and found it “‘a 
clearing-house for sorrow.” 

Only rarely did the papers class the work at 
Emmanuel with “ Boston fads.”’ It was too in- 
timately related to the work of the universities, 
here and in Europe, to invite flippancy. Be- 
sides, the lectures of Janet and Putnam had 
prepared the way for it. Thousands, mean- 
while, had learned to say: “‘ Despite the crazi- 
ness of the Christian Scientists, I believe there 
is something in what they teach.’ Here was a 
movement that detached that ‘‘something” 
from its enclosing mass of moonshine and char- 
latanry, gave it clear statement on scientific 
grounds, and applied it only where it could 
rightly be applied. It sounded sensible, and 
its results proved its beneficence. 


THE MIND MASTER OF THE BODY 


Incidentally it forced a general recognition of 
the influence of the mind over the body. The 
old-time physician sought to cure nervous and 
mental maladies purely by drugging. Given a 
healthy body, thought they, the healthy mind 
would result. Yes, but what if the mind were 
in some cases acting as ‘‘the subtlest of poisons”’ 
(so a Hindu sage called it 3,000 years ago), ac- 
tually preventing or retarding the body’s 
recovery? What if the trouble, as is often true, 
had its seat in the mind and not in the body? 
Such questions lead to a reconsideration of the 
effects of the mental upon the physical. Fear, 
for instance, will quicken the pulse and even, 
when extraordinarily intense, produce in certain 
rare though actual cases—I say actual because 
they are recorded in trustworthy medical jour- 
nals—such catastrophes as paralysis, jaundice, 
sudden decay of teeth, eczema, erysipelas, and 
death itself. 

Physicians are beginning to look less scepti- 
cally upon reports of people who become sea- 
sick before the ship has left her wharf; of medi- 
cal students who “suffer” from each of the 
symptoms they read about; of college boys who 
make a classmate ill by merely telling him he 
looks so and sticking to it. However much 
legend surrounds the facts, there are facts there, 
nevertheless. Far more amazing instances of 
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diseases mentally caused are vouched for by 
unimpeachable authorities, as when Professor 
Paul Dubois, one of the foremost European 
neurologists, whose work is open to the most 
rigid scientific scrutiny, tells the following story 
in his book on “The Influence of the Mind on 
the Body”’: 


“A young soldier presented himself at the 
[Nancy] hospital; the professor examined him, 
verified a sore throat, and gave him a gargle. 
Then, desirous of showing his class the power of 
verbal suggestion, he takes the young man’s arm 
and says to him point blank: ‘Since when has 
your arm been paralyzed?’ The astonished 
patient declares positively that there is nothing 
the matter with hisarm. But the professor stands 
firm. ‘See, gentlemen’, says he to the students, 
‘here is a young man who has been attacked by a 
rare affection, psychic paralysis of the right arm. 
You see how this limb hangs, without life, by the 
side of the body and falls back again when it is 
lifted,’ and joining the action to the word he raised 
the arm, which really fell back like a club. The 
arm was really and truly paralyzed, and it was 
necessary next day to restore it by inverse sugges- 
tion, which was quite as easy.” 


So the mind may affect the body beneficially 
as well as injuriously. By detaching your at- 
tention from pain, you reduce or dismiss it. 
A concert or a play will often cure a headache; 
football players rarely feel bruises during a 
game; soldiers have been oblivious to wounds 
till they dropped from loss of blood; a tooth will 
stop aching as you are on your way, with 
thoughts diverted, to the dentist’s. Much 
depends also upon mood. The mental phenom- 
enon called faith will lend efficacy to charms, 
ikons, quack medicines, and the laying on of 
hands. It explains the cures (when they are 
cures) at Lourdes, Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
and the Christian Science establishments. It 
also accounts for the “gold cure.” There 
is no such thing as bichloride of gold; in- 
stead, there is an elaborate and highly benefi- 
cent system of deception, by which a dipso- 
maniac is convinced that the chains of habit 
are broken. 

Clearly, then, the mind contains a whole 
reservoir of potentialities that can be utilized to 
immense advantage in the prevention, relief, 
and even cure of certain diseases—i. e., those 
of a nervous character. The tapping of that 
reservoir is possible through suggestion or 
through auto-suggestion— as foreshadowed, 
perhaps by accident, and yet possibly by the 


intuition of genius, in a notable passage of 


Shakespeare : 
Macbeth 


= a a a | . 


“‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 

Doctor 
“Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself.” 


Yes, to himself, and by a process somewhat 
analogous to self-hypnotism. But here let me 
insist on clear statement. I have seen a show- 
man hypnotize a dozen small boys and make 
them act upon every suggestion he threw out. 
“Boys,” said he, “I’m going to give each of 
you a fine, red apple.”” Then he gave each of 
them a raw potato, which the urchin bit into 
with every evidence of delight. Again, he 
said, “It ’s cold to-day, fifty below zero. When 
I came out of my house this morning I found 
a man frozen to death on my doorstep.” Before 
the showman had got this far, the boys rubbed 
their hands, pulled their caps down over their 
ears, and beat their arms to and fro, cabman- 
fashion. Then the hypnotist said, “Dear 
me, what dirty faces! Boys, you ought to 
be ashamed to come before an audience in 
such a condition! Now I’m going to bring 
you a basin of water.” Instead he brought a 
pan of flour, and instantly the youngsters 
washed their faces in it. Psychologically, all 
this was simple. Hypnotism isn’t the control of 
a strong mind over a weak one; it is an arrest 
of reason, leaving the non-reasoning portion 
of the brain (called by scientists the subcon- 
scious or subliminal self ) a prey to suggestion. 

Now, as the clergy at Emmanuel fully under- 
stand and as they intend soon to explain in 
a book they are preparing, it isn’t essential 
that the reason shall be put to sleep in order 
that the subconscious self shall be made respon- 
sive to suggestion. In the case of the man 
whose arm was paralyzed by the mere asser- 
tion of a scientist and in the case of patients 
cured of alcoholism by “‘bichloride of gold,” 
it was the subconscious self that did the work. 
Nor need the subconscious self be played 
upon from without. A patient may himself 
make remedial suggestions to his own sublim- 
inal consciousness, which passes them on 
automatically to his body. When the hypno- 
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tist’s young victims were making fools of 
themselves before an audience, they were 
not aware what they were doing. Similarly 
the sufferer from nervous diseases need take 
no account of the method by which suggestion 
acts. The right suggestion will produce the 
right result quite of itself. For instance, here 
is Dr. Worcester’s mental cure for insomnia: 
Say to yourself, ‘Iam going to sleep. I am 
drowsy, drowsy. I can’t keep awake. I 
am drunk with sleep.” Never mind if the 
top of your brain retorts, ‘‘Stuff and non- 
sense!” the underside of your brain takes the 
hint and lulls your body into slumber. 

To teach the fine and beneficent art of 
fooling the body into good behavior is the pur- 
pose of the Wednesday evening classes at 
Emmanuel. It is a varied art, involving the 
command of a whole battery of ideas, for not 
all suggestions attain the definiteness of the one 
regarding sleep, nor are all their operations so 
direct. Neither does the class give its entire 
time to study. First singing, then prayer, 
then a practical talk by Dr. Worcester or 
one of his associates, and finally a series of short 
testimonies in which patients report, for one 
anothe~’s encouragement, the progress they 
are m‘ king and the sources of their improve- 
ment. {n a word, it is a remodeled prayer- 
meeting, its aim being to “‘create an atmos- 
puere of aggressive cheerfulness.” 


HOW NERVE-WRECK MAY BE AVERTED 


It is to the addresses, naturally, that interest 
especially attaches. Suppose the speaxer is 
Dr. J. Warren Achorn: 

“Much of the prevailing nervous ailment,”’ 
says he, “is due to worry, superinduced by a 
guilty conscience and distrust of self, started 
in the child by the inexcusable nagging and 
fault-finding of its parents. The sense of 
humor should be cultivated in every child, 
and it will prove a panacea for many ills. 
Everyone should try to tell at least one funny 
story at the breakfast table every day, and 
thus the day will be started right. Worry 
retards digestion and banishes sleep, and 
thus causes nervous ailments. The same is 
true of unnecessary sorrow, anger, and ‘the 
blues.’ They are bad habits that can be con- 
quered. Indulge in neither retrospection nor 
introspection. Cultivate only thoughts of 
happy experiences, search out the companion- 
ship of happy friends, read books of the right 
sort—avoid disagreeable books; work, if not 


for yourself, for others, and let efforts to correct 
their bad habits aid in curing your own.” 

Or if Dr. Worcester himself is to address the 
class, you may expect some such remarks as 
these—I quote from a recent magazine article 
of his: “It is your fears, your sad thoughts, 
your repinings, your irritable complaints that 
are making you ill. For those thoughts do 
not arise without their physical concomitants. 
They set your weary nerves to jangling, they 
throw the most tired cells in your poor brains 
into convulsive, harmful activity. That is 
why it is so bad for you to think about your 
symptoms and to talk about them. That is 
why many experienced physicians will not per- 
mit their nervous patients to receive visits 
from their friends; not that the sight of a friendly 
face is injurious, but that such visits lead to 
conversation about suffering and disease.” 

Sometimes, however, the evening’s address 
treats matters less commonly understood, 
as when Dr. Worcester, speaking of anger, 
its effects, and its prevention, said: ‘When 
you get angry, there is always a moment just 
before when you know you are going to be 
angry’’: check yourself at that moment and 
you save yourself the strain of a nerve tempest 
and all its aftermath of chagrin and remorse, 
which are almost as baleful in their influence 
upon the body as the original cataclysm. For 
the most part, though, the instruction involves 
no such subtleties. They are reserved for 
application to individual needs as developed 
in the diagnosis of individual cases. 


A HELP TOWARD SELF-MASTERY 


Writing of the Emmanuel movement, Dr. 
McComb says, “The aim is simply to bring 
peace to the conscience, to kindle hope, to 
create faith and to dispel all that is evil, in- 
jurious, sad, inharmonious in the patient’s 
life and mind. The sick in mind and body 
can do much for themselves, but often they 
must be helped to gain self-control, ‘to draw 
from their own well,’ and they must be taught 
how to manipulate their mental and moral 
resources with a view to perfect health. Often 
a man can carry his self-treatment up to a 
certain point, but beyond that he cannot go. 
His will-power fails, he loses his grip and be- 
comes discouraged. Then a wise and sym- 
pathetic physician of mind or body must inter- 
vene to do for the patient what he cannot do 
for himself, and to prevent the latter’s efforts 
from being lost. All this labor is done mainly 
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by personal dealing with the patient. He 
is encouraged to trust the constitution of his 
own being, to utilize its mysterious forces for 
his well-being. Then ideals of inner calm, 
of spiritual poise, of freedom from black care 
and harassing worries are persistently kept 
before the mind until its sub-conscious activity 
has been stirred and the wished-for trend of 
thought secured. In many, perhaps the major- 
ity, of cases under our care, the real root of 
the mischief is a moral fault. Nervous people 
are generally egotists. They are self-centered, 
always think of themselves, and conceive of 
the universe under only two categories: its friend- 
liness or its hostility to their own petty inter- 
ests. Hence their great need is to have these 
morbid thoughts displaced by something 
attractive, and this is best done by giving 
them some task which will take them out of 
themselves and make them minister to others’ 
necessities, or by stimulating and _ healthful 
courses of reading.” 

Doesn’t all this sound sane and reasonable? 
Long before Drs. Worcester and McComb 
began their work, nerve specialists were using 
suggestion with admirable results. I once 
watched an eminent neurologist treat a case 
of incipient nervous prostration. The patient, 
a lady, was subjected to all the tests for ner- 
vous disorders. After an hour’s investigation, 
the doctor burst out laughing — “ Nothing 
the matter, madam; absolutely nothing the 
matter!”” Then he directed the patient how 
to rearrange her work, with a view to relieving 
strain, and sent her home jubilant. Meeting 
her brother next day, he said: “Annette came 
to me yesterday, but I found nothing wrong 
with her’’—thus using the brother as a means 
of reinforcing the suggestion of health, for 
the remark would inevitably be repeated to 
the patient. You see what all this meant: 
the ailing body had produced the ailing mind; 
the ailing mind had prevented the recovery 
of the ailing body; it was what physicians call 
“‘a vicious circle.’’ Tc break it, the mind must 
be freed of fear, anxiety, and distress. Instead 
must come peace and hope and buoyancy. 

And think of how trifling in the main are 
the causes of mental torment! Unless looked 
at through the microscope of morbid fancy— 
morbid but not uncontrollable—the most of 
them are mere nothings. At Emmanuel the 
patient is taught to reduce such trifles to their 
true dimensions. Says Dubois: “There are 
people who are true virtuosos in the art of 
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making the lyre of the emotions vibrate. Their 
life is passed in tormenting themselves, in 
making tragic the smallest events in their life. 
When a lady, for example, is endowed with 
this grievous impressionability, she is wasted 
by excitement from morning till night and often 
from night to morning. On awaking she 
is in a state of anxious agitation which opens 
the day; she feels herself already crushed 
under the weight of all that she has to do and 
of all that she will have to bear; she suffers from 
it by anticipation. The little vexations which 
every mistress of a house has to bear are not 
for her simple annoyances; they are catastro- 
phes, and the morning is already full of them. 
At noon one of the boys has not returned. 
Instead of supposing that he has loitered with 
his little comrades, the mother takes it into 
her head that he has been run over by a trolley 
car and the servant must go and look for him. 
During this time the soup or the roast is burned. 
In the afternoon there are new emotions apropos 
of a letter in which she reads between the 
lines what is not there, or because of a telegram 
which is opened with trembling hands, but 
which proves only to contain some insignificant 
news. At the end of the day the unhappy 
woman has supported twenty sorrows which 
were only imaginary—the fruit exclusively 
of emotion. She has weakened her nervous 
system in spite of the futility of the causes. 
They affect her sleep, which is troubled by pain- 
ful dreams. The individual rises with a heavy 
head, made more sensitive by fatigue, still more 
incapable of controlling herself, and the next 
day the interminable succession of emo- 
tional commotions recommences.”” Emmanuel 
Church would make short shrift of her case. 
Cases there are, though, that won’t yield so 
easily—those of dipsomania, for instance, or 
of drug habits. Then the heavy guns come 
up. As a last resort, hypnotism is used—the 
victim is put into the hypnotic sleep and told he 
abhors alcohol or morphine. Waking, he 
retains the idea. Relapse, if it occurs, is coun- 
teracted by a repetition of the treatment. 


REGAINING CONTROL OF NERVES 


Such, in general, being the plan of campaign 
at Emmanuel, what of results? They are most 
encouraging. Dr. McComb, in a public state- 
ment, cites representative instances of success: 
“First, a clergyman who for a year or so has 
been the victim of insomnia. Sleep could be 
obtained only by the help of strong drugs, until 
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his life became a wretched slavery. In de- 
spair he applied for help. The first night after 
treatment he slept for seven hours. So far 
as he has since followed our instructions, his 
rest has been good. Another patient is a busi- 
ness man. He complained of indifference 
to life and its interests, of want of sympathy 
with the misfortunes of others, of a kind of 
moral callousness that was ruining his life. 
Proper suggestions were made to him. He 
was encouraged to repeat them mechanically 
to himself, especially when about to fall asleep. 
He reports himself much better and on the way 
to fully restored moral feeling.”’ 

A third case, an aged man suffering from 
creeping paralysis, an incurable disorder, on 
his first visit with violently shaking limbs, 
after a few quiet reassuring suggestions experi- 
enced a reduction in the extent of the vibrations 
to the amount of about 25 per cent. Subsc- 
quent treatments reduced the nervous tremor 
still further. 

‘‘A fourth, a young woman, who has reached 
an acute stage of nervous prostration, suffered 
from almost constant insomnia, fixed ideas, 
with periodic maniacal outbursts, was relieved 
at the end of a week. Sleep has been greatly 
improved and the mental state has become 
normal. 

“A fifth, a school teacher, in consequence of 
nervous lapse had lost control, began to fear 


the children under her care, and thought of 
relinquishing her profession. She was in- 
structed in the art of self-control and of control 
of others. The notion of fear was dislodged 
by a sentiment of love for her little charges, 
and in the course of a few weeks this conscien- 
tious and experienced teacher regained her 
poise and found herself performing her duties 
better than ever before.” 

But the larger, more significant, result you 
must seek in the diffusion of sane ideas of living. 
Thousands, predisposed to nervous breakdown, 
have learned how to ward it off. Thousands, 
already losing control of their nerves, have dis- 
covered ways to regain command. Mean- 
while, unnumbered homes have found means to 
reduce jar and strain and friction. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the indirect effect upon children. 
“In this domain of nervous diseases, ’’writes 
Paul Dubois, “it is easy to prove the contagion 
of example. We see little girls already imitate 
their nervous father and hysterical mother, 
throwing themselves upon a sofa at the slightest 
fatigue and complaining of backache and 
headache. They are sensitive to all exterior 
influences, cannot take food which they do 
not like, and become unnerved like their mother. 
They play so well the part of little nervous 
women that they are caught in the snare and 
become so really. Nervous parents, think of 
this danger of moral contagion!” 


BREEDING PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
TO ORDER 


THE EXACTNESS WITH WHICH NEW VARIETIES 
CAN BE PRODUCED TO MEET SPECIFIC NEEDS 


BY 


Ey 2. 


Darwin got much of the evidence for 

his theory of evolution from gardeners, 
nurserymen, stock breeders, pigeon fanciers, 
seed men, and other highly practical persons, 
who were doing on a small scale precisely what 
Darwin believed Nature herself to be doing on a 
large one. Both, he saw, were producing from 
time to time new sorts of animals and plants: 


[ is common knowledge that the great 


BREWSTER 


both, he proved, were doing it in pretty much 
the same way. 

But though all this happened fifty years and 
more ago, it is hardly more than five since the 
disciples of Darwin have been in a position to 
repay their old debt. Only lately has the 
general theory of organic evolution become so 
precise and definite as to be of much real aid to 
the working breeder in guiding the tremendous 
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forces of creation. It is the story of Bessemer 
steel over again. Men made good steel ages 
before Mushet showed them exactly how they 
had been doing it. After that came the Besse- 
mer process—and the Steel Age. 

Of all the scientific ideas which the Dar- 
winians have contributed to the work of prac- 
tical men, the most fundamental and important 
is the doctrine of unit-characters. ‘The unit- 
character is the indivisible minimum, the ele- 
ment in each living being that is inherited com- 
pletely, or else is not inherited at all. To be 
sure, there are unit-characters which, like the 
radium atom, refuse to conform strictly to 
definition; while two biological atoms, like two 
chemical atoms, may sometimes unite to pro- 
duce something not in the least like either. 
Still, as things go in the world of practical 
affairs, both sorts of atoms are fixed and 
indestructible. 

The “angora’’ coat of several animals is such 
a unit-character. Either the hair stops grow- 
ing at a certain length, or else it does not stop. 
One does not find cats or rabbits or guinea- 
pigs that are half-way angoras. They all are 
either short-haired or long-haired; and when 
one breeds the two sorts tcgether, some of the 
descendants have one sort of hair and some 
have the other: but there is never any doubt 
which is which. But while the length of a 
rabbit’s hair is such an hereditary unit, the 
length of itsearsisnot. Various breeds have 
ears of all lengths between four inches and 
eight; and the offspring of any particular cross 
are all alike and all intermediate between their 
parents. Most striking of all these unit-char- 
acters is, of course, sex. We have two parents; 
. we inherit the sex of only one, and that single 
difference permeates every organ of the body, 
from the length of the hair to the proportions 
of the toes. 

Anybody can make a dwarf pea by planting 
the seed in poor soil; but he cannot produce a 
dwarf race in that way, because that kind of 
dwarfing is not inherited. Plant the seed of 
the starved pea in good ground, and it becomes 
full-sized once more. On the other hand, 
there are certain dwarf stocks in which low 
stature is a unit-character. No matter how 
rich the soil nor how thorough the cultivation, 
the plant remains small; while a cross with a 
naturally tall stock gives to remote generations 
some dwarf peas and some tall, but none half- 
way between. Past, therefore, are the days of 


dependence on slow amelioration and improved 
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cultivation. Modern scientific plant-breeding 
has become a search for unit-characters. 

So much then by way of theory: let us now 
turn to the solution of an actual problem. 


PRODUCING A NEW KIND OF WHEAT 


The English baker insists that his flour shall 
be what he calls “strong”; which means that 
it can be baked into the particular sort of loaf 
which the British housekeeper will buy. Un- 
fortunately this somewhat inscrutable quality 
of strength seems not to inhere in English 
grain; and the baker, in consequence, pays a 
shilling or two more for American flour. 
Naturally, the English farmer tries American 
seed—only to find that in English soil and 
climate the yield is so poor that the higher price 
does not offset the smaller crop. 

Lately the matter has been taken up by one 
of the most thoroughly scientific of all plant 
breeders, Mr. R. H. Biffin, of the Cambridge 
University Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Biffn found that the “strength’’ of flour is 
usually due to soil and climate, and that the 
strong American wheats grown in England 
rapidly deteriorate. He discovered, however, 
simply by trying, that there are one or two 
American races in which strength is a unit- 
character. It is, in fact, not an uncommon 
occurrence for the same quality to be in one 
plant a mere accident of cultivation which dis- 
appears with changing conditions, and in 
another a full unit-character, hereditary and 
persistent for generations. Indeed, some of 
the most successful Continental breeders of 
grains have for some time taken pains not to 
give their seed plants high cultivation, lest they 
be misled by its effects. So Biffin crossed his 
selected American wheat with a standard 
English variety. It goes without saying that 
both sorts, in addition to the alternative pair 
of units, strength and weakness, had each a 
score of other qualities. Fortunately, however, 
it is a peculiarity of unit-characters to be in- 
herited independently of one another. In a 
field of these hybrid plants, therefore, there 
were some that had this combination, and 
some that had that. Some were largely 
American and some largely English, as the 
qualities of the two strains fell together, accord- 
ing to the laws of chance. Biffin had, there- 
fore, only to hunt over his plot until he came 
upon a plant which chanced to be English in 
everything except the American quality of 
“strength.” From this single plant he started 








his new wheat, English in all respects but one, 
and suited to English soil; American in one 
quality only, and suited to English palates. 


ONE PLANT FROM 40,000 HYBRIDS 


This is essentially Burbank’s method. Bur- 
bank has never been an especially scientific 
person, but with the happy intuition of a man 
of genius he has, quite independently, seized 
upon this principle of hereditary unit-char- 
acters and applied it with extraordinary skill. 
He takes his units wherever he can find them— 
it may be close at hand, it may be from the 
other side of the earth—and combines them 
into a new being the like of which never was 
before. His success is in no small measure 
due to the scale on which he works. With 
only a dozen of these hereditary units, any one 
of which may be present or absent in any par- 
ticular cross-bred plant, the chance combi- 
nations will bring all the desirable qualities 
together but once in about 4,000 cases. Bur- 
bank, however, has to bring simultaneously 
into one happy combination scores of unit- 
characters which have never been together 
before—and he plans accordingly. In one of 
his experiments with blackberries, he raised in 
one season 40,000 hybrid plants, and from 
these selected the single one which combined 
the virtues of all. The rest he burned, root 
and branch and berry, in one huge pile, thirty 
cords at once. Burbank’s methods are, there- 
fore, neither unique nor especially new. What 
is both unique and new is the boldness and 
certainty with which he applies them. As for 
the purely scientific value of his work, that 
remains to be seen. The Carnegie Institution 
has granted him $10,000 a year for the next 
ten years, and his results are to be recorded, 
systematized, and put into shape for other less 
gifted men. Orthodox science and Mr. Luther 
Burbank have at last made one another’s 
acquaintance. ‘The outcome should be to their 
mutual advantage. 

Everywhere in the work of recent plant 
breeders one sees the same dependence upon 
unit-characters. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture got its new frost-proof 
orange, which will grow 4oo miles north of 
the present range of oranges, only when Dr. 
Webber transferred bodily the unit, not-affected- 
by-temperatures-down-to-eight-above, from the 
hardy but otherwise worthless trifoliate orange. 
The Department got its hardy and _ prolific 
long-staple upland cotton—worth twelve and 
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eighteen cents the pound when ordinary cotton 
is bringing nine and ten—by picking out the 
desired unit-character from the sea-island cot- 
ton. In the region of the Dakotas (where since 
the first year of the century they boast the 
first fruit-breeding greenhouse ever built) some 
thousands of planters wasted some millions of 
dollars in trying to introduce the fruits of other 
climes, before they found out that the only way 
to give a fruit-tree endurance against cold is 
to give it one local ancestor which already 
possesses that quality. 


A WHEAT IMMUNE TO RUST 


Again, to come back to the breeder with whom 
we started, Mr. Biffin has at last beaten the yel- 
low rust of wheat, a disease which costs Great 
Britain a considerable number of thousand 
pounds sterling each year. An old-time breeder 
would have chosen for his starting point that one 
of the standard varieties which is already least 
susceptible to rust, and tried to better that still 
further by selecting year after year the healthiest 
plants. Consequently, he never would have 
known whether any individual plant was really 
immune or had merely escaped contagion. 
Mr. Biffin followed a method precisely the 
reverse. He took the worst rusting variety 
that he could find, the “Michigan bronze,” 
an excellent wheat but so easily attacked that 
in the damp climate of England it with diffi- 
culty ripens seed at all. This he crossed witha 
completely immune but otherwise pretty worth-- 
less sort. Of the hybrids, three plants in every 
four were badly rusted. ‘The fourth stood out 
here and there in the field, fresh and green and 
entirely untouched by the blight. Since, there- 
fore, none of the healthy plants had escaped by 
accident, it remained only to select an in- 
dividual plant in which were combined all the 
other characteristics of Michigan bronze. 
Thus the Experiment Station at Cambridge is 
in a position to produce in only three genera- 
tions a pure strain which, always coming true 
from seed, shall combine immunity to yellow 
rust with any other designated quality that is 
also a unit-character. 


BREEDING SEED-GRAINS TO ORDER 


But the man who has carried farthest of all 
this principle of unit-characters or nothing is 
Nilsson of Svaldf, a town in Sweden just across 
the water from Copenhagen. His case is es- 
pecially interesting because he is employed 
by a great grain-breeding syndicate, which is 
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concerned strictly with a “ business proposition,” 
and uses the most thoroughly scientific methods 
only because they pay. Sweden is a country 
of very diverse climates and soils; the Seed- 
Grain Society for Sweden makes a specialty 
of suiting precisely each local need. One 
farmer finds he could sell his barley to a 
neighboring brewer if only the particular Ger- 
man variety which the brewer wants could be 
made to grow in Sweden. Another ,whose land 
is wet, wants seed like that of his neighbors, 
except that it shall prefer wet land to dry. 
A third wants to raise a lowland crop in a 
mountain valley. 

It is just such particular demands as these that 
Nilsson supplies. The corresponding unit- 
characters he picks up wherever he can. 
Usually, however, he finds all that he needs 
for years to come right at hand in his own 
fields. For the number of individual plants 
in a field of grain or of grass is enormous, and 
experience shows that new combinations of 
units keep turning up spontaneously, both 
from accidental crosses and because, as we 
shall see, unit-characters do appear de novo. 
Nilsson, therefore, follows strictly the principle 
of “single seed breeding,”’ a fundamental princi- 
ple of scientific plant-breeding and one which 
has been worked out independently by several 
different persons, including our own country- 
man, Hays. Every one of the three thousand 
or more varieties which are at one time under 
test is the offspring of a single plant whose 
every peculiarity, from seedling to seed and 
from the number of spikelets in its ear to its 
ability to stand up under a thunder-storm, has 
been carefully determined and recorded, while 
its pedigree is known as accurately as that of a 
race-horse or a crowned head. Only thus can 
the breeder be certain concerning every visible 
quality and every latent strain. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF ANIMAL BREEDING 


Animal breeding too is becoming a question 
of unit-characters, since the more we know 
about both animals and plants, the more do 
we find them to be fundamentally alike. But 
as cows are vastly more complex—and expen- 
sive—than cabbages, the animal breeders have 
been somewhat slower than the breeders of 
plants to risk effort, time, and capital on 
methods which have been thoroughly tested 
only on such small and quick-breeding creatures 
as mice and guinea-pigs. Even among plant 
breeders, the breeders of grasses and grains 


are somewhat in advance of the breeders of 
fruit trees. 

But to come at once to an actual case, the 
Hampshire swine are a breed of uncertain 
origin which has of late years been a decided 
favorite in the Middle West. The hogs are 
properly black with a white belt around the 
body at the shoulder. Even among registered 
Hampshires, however, about 10 per cent. are 
without the belt, and these naturally occasion 
a considerable loss to their owners, since, of 
course, no farmer wants to pay the full price 
of registered stock for an animal that lacks the 
characteristic marks of the breed. Neverthe- 
less, the breeders of Hampshires have never 
been able to eliminate these “blacks” from 
the strain. 

It appears furthermore that if two belted 
individuals produce any blacks at all, these 
make one-fourth the litter; when a belted 
animal is bred to a black, either the entire 
litter is belted or else the young are half one 
sort and half the other; while if black is mated 
to black, the young may be all black or all 
belted, or some may be one and some the other. 
Finally, a belted animal may have white hind 
feet; a black animal always has white fore 
feet. Evidently this is a pretty complex prob- 
lem in heredity; one, moreover, that up to a 
year or two ago could not be solved by any- 
body. Within the year, however, Mr. W. J. 
Spillman, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, following a somewhat similar case 
studied in the guinea-pig by Castle at Harvard 
University, found a complete explanation. 


UNIT-CHARACTERS SOMETIMES COMBINE 


It turns out that the belt in the Hampshires 
is not one unit-character but at least two. 
Two factors, otherwise unknown, go to produce 
it; and if either factor is lacking, the belt does 
not appear. But like other such units, these 
factors are transmitted independently. A black 
animal may then lack the belt because it lacks 
one factor, or because it lacks the other, or 
because it lacks both. Without going further 
into details, Mr. Spillman showed that instead 
of there being only two sorts of Hampshires, 
there are really nine, four belted and five black. 
Only one of these is entirely free from latent 
blackness, always has both facters, and always 
breeds true. He gives simple rules by which, 


by means of trial matings, any farmer can pick 
out this particular sort from the other three 
which look exactly like it, and thus put an end 
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once for all to the appearance of the unprofit- 
able “blacks.”’ 

Meantime, to show how intimate now-a-days 
is the contact between theory and practice, two 
practical breeders of swine, Messrs. Q. I. and 
J. P. Simpson, of Palmer, IIl., have discovered 
that these same two belt-factors are present, 
singly, in several other domesticated breeds. 
Some breeds have one, some have the other, 
some have neither; consequently none are 
belted. When, therefore, the belt, which is 
supposed to have characterized the original 
great-grandfather of all pigs, chances to appear, 
as it sometimes does in some modern pig, the 
mysterious ‘‘reversion” probably means only 
that the two elements of the ancient belt hap- 
pened to get together in a chance cross. This 
is, in fact, the modern explanation of other such 
strange reversions to long-departed ancestors. 
The Simpsons, however, knowing which of 
various common breeds have one belt-factor 
and which the other, know in advance whether 
any particular cross will ‘revert’ or not. Con- 
versely, as they have lately made public, they 
are now at work on a method by which they 
hope to be able to “break up” and thus 
eliminate other undesired but persistent qual- 
ities. 

IMPROVING THE BREEDING OF FOWLS 


Opposite in certain respects to the Hamp- 
shire swine, are the ‘‘blue’’ Andalusian fowls. 
Here, too, the blue color is not a simple unit, 
but the result of compounding two units, which 
separately appear—one as black, the other as 
white. But as is usual in such cases, the two 
unit-characters tend to segregate themselves in 
accordance with Mendel’s law of heredity. 
Thus, of the offspring of two blue parents, 
one-half are blue, one-fourth black, and one- 
fourth white. Thereafter, black mated to 
black gives only black, and white mated to 
white gives only white; but black mated to 
white gives the blue again. So there is no 
possible way of getting rid of these black and 
white ‘“‘wasters,” and any effort spent in the 
attempt is itself wasted. Thus our new science 
of heredity, substituting certainty for guessing, 
sows what cannot be done by scientists, as well 
as what can. 

As if this sort of puzzle were not quite enough 
to plague the breeder, there are other cases 
commoner still, in which two of the three sorts 
of individuals still further complicate the matter 
by looking exactly alike. 
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Every year probably thousands of cattle are 
dehorned—though of course, the operation has 
no effect on the breed. ‘There are, however, 
hornless breeds, and such ‘‘polled’’ animals 
often bring twice the price of horned cattle 
otherwise like them. In spite of this, no dairy- 
man can reckon on dehorning his herd by head- 
ing it with a hornless bull and selecting the 
polled calves. The trouble is that the combi- 
nation of horn-unit and pole-unit produces a 
polled animal, but a polled animal with latent 
horns. And since, during the processes of de- 
horning, any particular creature is likely to 
have at least one horned grandparent, the most 
placid of hornless cows may, for all her owner 
can tell, be carrying concealed weapons with 
which to arm her calves. 


BREEDING A RACE OF HORNLESS CATTLE 


To the ordinary farmer the whole matter 
was a baffling mystery until Mr. Spillman, 
whom we have already met in connection with 
the Hampshire swine, recognized in it a case 
of ‘‘ Mendelizing”’ unit-characters. The secret 
of all such cases is that while both units may 
be present side by side in the same animal, no 
individual ever inherits both from the same 
parent or transmits both to the same descend- 
ant. The calf, therefore, which chances to 
take the polled condition from its half-bred 
sire, cannot at the same time take the latent 
horns. If, then, it does not get horns from its 
dam, it does not get them at all; and so can 
never transmit horns to any of its descendants. 
This is, in popular language, the point of the 
much-discussed ‘“ Mendel’s law’’—“the great- 
est discovery in biology since Darwin.” 

Armed with this simple principle, the farmer, 
by keeping full pedigree records of all his 
cattle, can quickly distinguish between those 
hornless individuals which have ‘‘recessive’’ 
horns, and those which lack completely the 
horn-unit. Thus, although it has not been 
practicable heretofore to dehorn a herd by 
means of one pure-bred animal, now it can ke 
done even though the single polled animal is 
only half-bred. ‘To be sure, the practice of this 
method is still in the veal s‘age; but long 
before we tell our grandchidren how men 
used to travel on the ground, we shall be tell- 
ing them how milch cows used to have horns! 


NATURE IS YET IN EVOLUTION 


Speaking broadly, then, let the modern 
scientific breeder of either plants or animals 
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once get his hands on a unit-character and he 
can do a good deal as he pleases with it. But 
suppose he has not his unit-character and no 
searching of the ends of the earth enables him 
to discover it, what then is he todo? For one 
thing, he can wait for it to turn up. We now 
know that new unit-characters do appear from 
time to time, and that old ones drop out; 
though we do not know how or why. 


PRODUCING NEW HERITABLE UNITS 


Moreover, two recent studies seem to pro- 
phesy that Nature can be prodded out of her 
too leisurely ways and made to provide these 
“mutations” in greater quantity than she has 
been doing. To be sure, there is no way of 
telling what such new unit-characters will be. 
If one should cultivate a bean plant until it 
were twenty feet tall, and one of its seeds should 
prove to be a “mutant,” that mutant wouid be 
just as likely to be a permanent and hereditary 
dwarf kcan as anything else. Still, if we can 
so shake up the protoplasm of any plant or 
animal that it shall, even in a random sort of 
way, “throw” new heritable units, some of 
these may, by sheer luck, be what some breeder 
is looking for. 

Just this, Professor MacDougal of Columbia, 
a disciple of de Vries, has been doing to prim- 
roses. He took his plants while the ovules 
were maturing but before they had been pol- 
lenated, and injected the seed capsules with 
various chemicals —zinc sulphate, calcium ni- 
trate, sugar solutions, radium preparations. 
Such seeds as survived this ungentle treatment 
for the most part grew into plants like their 
parents. A few, here and there, developed new 
unit-characters and became new species of 
primroses. The differences are indeed small 
but they are real unit-characters, so that the 
seeds of the new primroses never produce 
plants like the old ones. 


NEW SPECIES OF POTATO-BEETLES 


Since, however, we began with plants, we 
may very well end with animals, and consider 
Professor Tower, of the University of Chicago, 
and his nine new species of potato-bugs. Not 
that anybody really wants any new sorts of 
potato-bug; but we do want very much indeed 
other sorts of animals which we may be able 
to get by the same general method—a method, 
moreover, which Professor Tower has been the 
first of mankind to apply. 

Aided by a grant from the Carnegie Institu- 


tion, he found that fifteen years of tle usual 
breeding methods were powerless to produce 
any permanent and heritable modification in 
our common potato-beetle. One device only 
was effective. That was to take his beetles 
just at the time when the eggs were maturing 
in their bodies and subject them to the shock 
of changed surroundings. Especially effective 
were hot and dry air, and air at less than normal 
pressures. Such stimuli produced not the 
slightest effect on the beetles themselves, nor 
on the majority of their offspring. A hundred 
of the “shocked’’ eggs might hatch out normal 
beetles, but the next one might be something 
different. It might lack the yellow color of 
the wing-covers, or the black spots on the body; 
or it might have wavy markings in place of the 
ten familiar stripes. On the other hand, the 
differences might be physiological—one new 
sort throve in a damp climate unsuited to 
L. decemlineata, while another produced five 
broods a year in place of the usual two. Still 
another, tested in a state of nature in com- 
petition with the parent species, proved to be 
so much more hardy and prolific that Professor 
Tower was constrained to go through his fields 
and slaughter every last beetle lest they escape 
into a world already sufficiently provided with 
destructive pests. In any case, however, the 
changed attribute involved some unit-character. 
The new form might “ Mendelize’’ with the old; 
it never “reverted” to it. Not for Tower and 
MacDougal the patient selection, year after 
year, of the old-time breeder. Not for them 
even the prompt results of the newer methods. 
The best of these can hardly establish a new 
variety inside of three generations: the later 
methods do it in three weeks. 

Here—for the present—the matter stands. 
The world has no pressing need of any new 
sorts of primroses; it certainly is not looking 
for any new kind of bug. Nevertheless, the 
world would be mighty glad to get some quite 
commonplace unit-characters into particular 
animals and plants. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture calculates that Mr. 
Burbank’s improvement of the potato alone 
has enriched the country by more than $17,- 
000,000. Suppose that by the Tower-Mac- 
Dougal method there could be added to its 
other excellences the quality of not being 
edible by the potato-bug, a quality already 
possessed by the vast majority of plants. That 
would make even Burbank’s earliest triumph 
seem very literally ‘small potatoes!” 
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LIVERPOOL PAGEANT 








ENGLISH HISTORICAL PAGEANTS 


OPEN-AIR CELEBRATIONS IN HISTORIC SPOTS, WITH AS 
MANY AS 5,000 LOCAL PERFORMERS AND 40,000 SPECTATORS 


GEORGE TURNBULL 


HE historical pageant now occupies 

a large place among the entertain- 

ments of the English summer season. 
It is a comparatively new idea. It dates only 
from the year 1905, when Mr. Louis N. Parker 
produced at the little town of Sherborne, in 
Dorset, a home-made play which attracted the 
attention of all England for the perfect organi- 
zation which secured its striking spectacular 
effects. Sherborne, the first genuine folk-play 
in England, discovered the capacity for pagean- 
try in the English people if properly handled. 







QUEEN ELIZABETH AT ST. MATTHEW’S FAIR 





Warwick followed and emphasized the value 
of the discovery. The great fact that in the 
grounds of Warwick Castle a pageant-Queen 
Elizabeth spoke the actual words on the actual 
spot upon which the original queen uttered 
them more than 300 years ago, sank deep into 
the minds of local historians elsewhere. Had 
Sherborne and Warwick been failures, there 
would have been no extension of the taste for 
pageantry to other English towns. But they 
were beautiful, dignified, impressive, immensely 
successful. A passion for pageantry took hold. 
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MAY-POLE DANCE OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT PAGEANT 
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During the past summer there were half- 
a-dozen pageants on a considerable scale, and 
on the whole they were remarkably successful 
in spite of some unfavorable weather. Oxford’s 
was in the main a pageant of the University. 
Lord Curzon, Lord Methuen, and Mark Twain 
witnessed the first day’s performance. The 
site was on the playing fields of Magdalen 
College School, and between two arms of the 
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Stanley Weyman depicted the expulsion of the 
Fellows of Magdalen by James II.; and the Friar 
Bacon episode was treated by Professor Owan 
with what some thought a vulgarizing, and others 
thought a delightful, touch of farcical comedy 
—for he gave Roger Bacon a penny-in-the- 
slot machine, a motor car, and a patent pill. 
Messrs. A. T. Quiller Couch, Walter Raleigh, 
Laurence Binyon, and Miss Elizabeth Words- 
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CHARLES I. RECEIVING HIS QUEEN . 


A beautiful scene in the Oxford production 


River Cherwell. Battlements which looked 
real, and poplars, elms and aspens which were 
real, formed an admirable background for the 
scenes, which ranged from Saint Frideswide in 
727 A. D. to George III. The Oxford “book” 
was of course the most literary of all the pageant 
books. Mr. Laurence Housman wrote the 
Saint Frideswide episode, including the sur- 
render of the city to the rebels in 1646. Mr. 
A. D. Godley showed a lusty town-and-gown 
row on St. Scholastica’s Day in 1354. Mr. 


worth were other contributors to the book, be- 
sides Mr. Robert Bridges, who wrote an “ Invi- 
tation to the Pageant” and bade us love Oxford: 


“Love her, for that the world is in her heart, 

Man’s rude antiquity and doubtful goal, 

The Heaven-enthralling luxury of art, 
The burden’d pleading of his clay-bound soul, 
The mutual office of delight and dole, 

The merry laugh of youth, the joy of life 

Older than thought, and the unamending strife 
’Twixt liberty and politic control.”’ 
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Yet everything was not done by local people at 
Oxford. Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, among London actor-managers, took 
a friendly interest in the pageant. A consider- 
able number of the performers were persons 
who lent their services from motives of social 
connection and personal friendship. Though 
rain on three days out of six kept away many 
who had intended going to Oxford for the 
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ten episodes, around the not very sensational 
history of the Abbey, which was founded by 
Edward the Elder in go7 A. p. The murder 
of Ethelwold by Edgar the Peaceful, who 
wanted his wife Elfrida, was one of the few 
dramatic incidents. The pageant was played 
on the grounds of the Broadlands Estate which 
was visited by James I. His visit was the 
theme of one of the episodes, in which a lineal 


A TOWN-AND-GOWN RIOT OF 1354, AS REPRODUCED AT OXFORD 
Among the spectators of this production were Lord Curzon. Lord Methuen, and Mark Twain 


pageant, it was a success financially. The 
profit will be distributed among charities. 
Simultaneously with the Oxford pageant, 
Romsey, in Hampshire, eight miles from South- 
ampton, was holding one, which was witnessed 
by 25,000 people and resulted in a profit of 
$3,500 for the restoration of Romsey Abbey. 
This pageant was produced by the Shakes- 
pearian actor, Mr. F. R. Benson, the perform- 
ers being local people, and the costumes and 
properties being made locally. It consisted of 


descendant of the Mr. St. Barbe, who was then 
owner of Broadlands and entertained the King, 
took part. And another King, Charles I., 
whose meeting with his queen was one of the 
most pleasing groups of the Oxford pageant, 
was here shown passing through Romsey on his 
last journey from Hurst to London. Canon 
Skrine, the Vicar of Romsey, and Miss Ander- 
son-Morshead wrote the “book”’ of this rather 
quiet and uneventful pageant, which was 
witnessed by Princess Louise and the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. Another quiet pageant 
was held not far off, at the village of Porchester, 
four miles from Portsmouth. King Henry I. 
founded the Augustinian Priory here in order 
that the monks might say mass daily for the 
souls of the Conqueror and William Rufus. 
Porchester gives the title of Baron to the Earls 
of Carnarvon, and owns one of the most interest- 
ing castles to be seen in all England. 

Two thousand performers took part in the 
Bury St. Edmunds pageant last July. The 
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approached, walking barefoot, and at which 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion offered his devotions 
before and after his expedition to Palestine. 
The Abbot Samson of the pageant—the hero of 
Carlyle’s “Past and Present’ — moved where 
his sturdy prototype must daily have been seen; 
and the twenty-five barons assembled to swear 
to extort Magna Charta from King John within 
a few feet of the spot on which the original 
barons met. From Boadicea and the Romans 
downward, the pageant told a continuous story. 





A TOUCH OF FARCICAL COMEDY AT THE OXFORD PAGEANT 
One of Oxford’s greatest sons, Roger Bacon, was given a brazen head and burlesqued in other ways 


advertising began in February, and in a fort- 
night 2,300 seats had been sold. This, the 
most elaborately conceived and executed of the 
year’s pageants, was played within the precincts 
of the ruined monastery in the quiet market 
town. King Edmund gave Bury its fame by 
sacrificing himself to the vengeance of his 
people, thinking thus to save them from the 
Danish invaders. He was canonized. The 
gorgeous shrine of St. Edmund in the pageant 
stood within a few yards of where stood the 
veritable shrine which Edward the Confessor 


Shakespeare was the model for the sixth 
episode, in which were seen Henry VI. and 
Queen Margaret on a visit to Bury, and the 
arrest and murder of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester. The first of the seven episodes began 
with the year 61 A. D., and Elizabeth and her 
retinue came into the end of the story in 1578. 


A TOWN DATING BACK TO THE DRUIDS 


St. Albans followed with a pageant covering 
the period of 1,500 years from Julius Cesar to 
Queen Elizabeth. It was vivid with a dashing 
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battle scene from the Wars of the Roses, and 
with many another realistic display. In the 
first episode the Druids are about to sacrifice 
a beautiful maid to appease the wrath of the 
gods, as shown in the continued misfortune of 
the British arms against the Romans. Her 
lover’s appeal is rejected, and he snatches her 
from the priests, whose surprise is interrupted 
by the arrival of Cassivelaunus, followed later 
by Julius Cesar and his army. The second 
episode was the sacking by Boadicea of the 


her last instructions before dying by poison 
rather than fall into captivity. In another 
episode King Offa arrives at St. Albans to 
found the Abbey as a penance for the murder 
of Ethelbert, and a solemn effect is produced 
on the opening of St. Alban’s coffin, with monks, 
courtiers, and ladies bowing their heads. to the 
ground. Again, at the funeral of Queen 
Eleanor, the monks in their copes formed -part 
Of the procession,,that accompanied the bier; 
the ladies were astride their horses, according 





QUEEN ELIZABETH IN THE ST. ALBANS PAGEANT 


Roman city of Verulamium, over whose buried 
ruins the pageant was taking place. The 
Roman women lament their lot in a pretty 
chorus. Boadicea suddenly appears driving 
a captured Roman chariot. “Rome shall 
perish!” cries the warrior queen, and the bar- 
baric Britons shout their accord. But they fall 
a prey to panic. A messenger rushes in declar- 
ing that all is lost; the tramp of the well-drilled 
Roman army is heard; there is a gleam of hel- 
mets and weapons. The Queen makes a 
desperate call for a last stand; but it is too late, 
panic has overtaken her host, and she is left 
with four devoted chiefs, to whom she gives 


to the custom of the times; the knights and 
nobles and all the funeral train were correctly 
apparelled; and the hearse, behind which rode 
the King as chief mourner, was decorated with 
cloth of gold and armorial bearings. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of 
the island, inaugurated the Isle of Wight 
pageant, which was held on the old Place 
d’Armes — formed out of the ancient British 
earthwork and later converted into a bowling 
green of Carisbrooke Castle. The first tab- 
leau dealt with the conquest of Wight by Ves- 
pasian in A. Dp. 43, and the last with King 
Charles’s captivity in Carisbrooke Castle. One 
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WOLSEY AT OXFORD 


THE BODY OF GLOUCESTER BROUGHT BEFORE HENRY VI. 
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of the most fascinating of the scenes was a 
May-pole dance by Isle of Wight children. Mr. 
F. R. Benson was master of this pageant also. 
Over 1,000 performers took part init. Instead 
of, as was hoped, a handsome sum being handed 
over to benefit the Royal Isle of Wight County 
Hospital, the guarantors were called upon to 
meet a deficit of about $2,500. 


LIVERPOOL’S SEVEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Liverpool, first among British cities thus to 
illustrate history, followed with a splendid 
pageant in honor of the 7ooth anniversary of 
the founding of Liverpool. Not counting 
the bands, there were 4,500 performers trained 


hamlet, the Mersey was an insignificant stream, 
used for the most part by a few fishermen and 
the monks of Birkenhead Priory, skilled oars- 
men, whose Benedictine Home had_ been 
established on the opposite Cheshire shore in 
1150 by Hamon de Masci, third Baron of 
Dunham. King John, riding in the royal car, 
was followed by a car representing Birkenhead 
Priory, accompanying which were monks 
chanting Gregorian music. Coming to the 
Stuart period, the most interesting feature was 
the car representing the surrender of Liverpool 
to Prince Rupert. The beginning of Liver- 
pool’s commercial greatness and its reputation 
for charitable deeds, the days of the Privateers, 





MORRIS DANCERS AT ST. MATTHEW’S FAIR 
The dance of the children was a popular feature of the Bury St. Edmund’s Pageant also 


for the proceedings, including 2,000 school 
children. About 1,400 historical characters, 
mounted and on foot, had to be taught their 
parts. Special odes and music were composed 
— including an anniversary ode by William 
Watson —ten symbolical cars and a royal litter 
constructed, and innumerable trophies and ban- 
ners made. Forty thousand people were able at 
one time to witness the display from Wavertree 
Park. Liverpool’s official history dates from 
1207, when King John granted his letters-patent. 
Its progress from an obscure fishing hamlet on 
the banks of the “Lyre-Pool” to a foremost 
position among the progressive cities and ports 
of the world was presented in twelve periods. 
When King John made Liverpool a free 
borough and invited his subjects to take up 
“burgages” — plots of land —in the little 


the Slave Trade, the opening of the city’s first 
canal and England’s first dock, were succeeded 
by the last period — 1907. This showed the 
flags of the foreign countries and of the British 
colonies and dependencies with which Liver- 
pool trades, the Car of Charity, and the Grand 
Car of Liverpool, whereon was enthroned 
the goddess of the city, crowned with laurel 
leaves and supported by Britannia, Erin, and 
characters symbolical of literature, science, art, 
music, and the trades and industries of the city, 
with house flags of Liverpool’s shipping lines 
bringing up the rear. 

Beside Liverpool’s effort, the pageant at 
Coventry was a small matter. Indeed, it were 
better called a town’s procession than a pageant, 
in the modern English sense of the word. 
Through six miles of streets passed a procession 
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whose chief attraction was La Milo, the 
music-hall artist, in the character of the legen- 
dary Mercian Countess, Lady Godiva. La 
Milo had offered her services, as the proceeds 
of the pageant were to be given to the hospital. 
Discussion on the delicate question of the 
properdress of Lady Godiva’s twentieth-century 
representative had long preceded the pageant 
day. But it was arranged happily. She rode 
a white horse, and was clad in fleshings and 
flowing white drapery, over which her hair 
hung in a golden stream. A corps of the 
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procession has been held at intervals since 1842. 
Elsewhere, throughout the country, during the 
past summer, there were many minor evidences 
of the influence of the greater pageants. 
There have been two types of English 
pageants. First, the genuine folk-play, in 
which everything is done by the people them- 
selves, directed by a real Master of the Pageant, 
who keeps carefully out of sight of the audience. 
Second, the magnificent — or tawdry — show 
in which many of the performers are profes- 
sional actors, the music is composed by men 





THE RIDE OF LADY GODIVA THROUGH COVENTRY 
This pageant has been held at intervals since 1842 


Legion of Frontiersmen, a peculiar “Bohemian” 
force of British dare-devils, formed Lady 
Godiva’s bodyguard, and everywhere she was 
loudly cheered. Otherwise, the procession was 
a town and trades one, with the addition of 
characters representing all the kings who had 
visited Coventry in past ages, local public bene- 
factors dead and gone, and a living representa- 
tion of Shakespeare, who is linked to Coventry 
as a Warwickshire man. Falstaff also was a 
conspicuous figure. Coventry Hospital bene- 
fited by about $2,5co. The pageant was car- 
ried out by local effort, but costumes and 
other things were secured from London. This 


of standing, and the costumes are designed by 
great artists or lent by London theatres. Dis- 
cipline was notably lacking in some cases; the 
performers came and sat on the grand stand 
when they had done their parts; the band, the 
conductor, the Master of the Pageant, were all 
visible to the audience, the “Master” taking 
his “call” like any actor-manager. 


THE LASTING INFLUENCE OF PAGEANTS 


The general educational value of the pa- 
geants — it is of course far and away greater 
in the case of the first type —is enormous, 
alike to those who witness and, especially, to 
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those who take part. Mr. Parker’s experience 
on the latter point shows that it is not the week 
or fortnight of performance which counts; it is 
the twelve or eighteen months of preparation. 
Twenty ladies each gather twenty around them, 
and the women’s part of the labor is planned. 
Men and women of all classes have to study, to 
invent, to design, to make clothes, boots, hats, 
armor, weapons, properties of every period. 
They never heard of them or thought about 
them before; now they have to learn how to 
make them, how to use them, how to wear them. 


HISTORICAL 
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patriotism and loyalty, “the old-fashioned 
idea of a Providence shaping our ends becomes 
tangible ‘and visible.’ ”’ In the same strain 
Canon Glossop informs me that “the great 
thing the St. Albans pageant has done is to 
enlarge our minds, and to remind us that 
though we may have our troubles and anxieties 
and disputes to-day, the world has not stood 
still but is a better world to live in now, thanks 
to the efforts of those into whose labors we 
have entered, than ever it was before. It has 
reminded us all that honest efforts that have 





THE CONQUEST OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT BY VESPASIAN 
This pageant illustrated the Isle of Wight’s history from A. D. 46 to the departure of its troops for the Boer War 


They have to learn how to hold themselves, how 
to move, to walk, to run without being ridicu- 
lous, and above all how to speak so as to be 
heard, without shouting. The people who do 
all this get a sense of discipline, of obedience, 
of drill. They get a feeling of consideration 
for each other, of self-sacrifice, of the suppres- 
sion of personal vanity, which lasts them all 
their lives. Also a great wave of unity, of 
brotherly love, of civic enthusiasm, civic pride, 
passes across the town, leaving its mark long 
after the pageant is over. In the words of Mr. 
Parker, who does what he does with reverence 
and with an earnest and sincere desire to foster 


resulted in apparent failure have proved the 
seed from which abiding benefits have sprung.” 
There is an idea abroad that Mr. Parker is 
making money by organizing pageants in 
England. I know that it is not so. Indeed, I 
hazard the suggestion that his income must 
have decreased since he took up this work. 
DOVER’S FORTHCOMING CELEBRATION 
All the arduous work of preparation des- 
cribed above is being undertaken enthusias- 
tically by the people of Dover at the present 
moment. Mr. Parker has made a rule to take 
in hand only one pageant each year. Next 
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summer it will be Dover. This pageant, in a 
city which can boast associations with Julius 
Cesar, William the Conqueror, and St. Augus- 
tine, will have some new features. Its keynote 
will be the sea. First a symbolical and mythical 
scene will introduce King Arthur, the battle 
of Barham Downs, the death of Gawayne, the 
embassy from the Roman Emperor claiming 
suzerainty, and Arthur’s defiance. Then the 
Knights of the Table Round become the 
narrative chorus, and the pageant proceeds with 
history proper — introducing William the Con- 
queror, the founding of the Priory, John, Peter 


and acted in French by citizens of Calais. It 
is a new use for the Dover-Calais route to 
Paris, which has disturbing memories for so 
many visitors to Europe. In the final tableau, 
the fair daughter towns of Dover in America 
and Australia will stand with the mother town 
as the central figures, whom all the performers 
shall acclaim. 

Organizers of pageants in the future should 
realize what a call is made on a town’s enthu- 
siasm, zeal, and self-sacrifice, and what an 
enormous amount of work the townspeople 
have to do without any question of payment at 





THE SWEARING-IN OF THE BAILIFFS OF NEWPORT 


A scene in the Isle of Wight pageant, with its historic natural setting 


the Hermit, John’s submission to Pandulf, 
the Barons’ War, Hubert de Burgh, the 
founding of the Maison Dieu, the Siege of 
Dover. Edward I. and Eleanor will come 
home from the Crusades. Henry V. will land 
after Agincourt and woo his Kate. There will 
be all the quaint procedure of a Court of 
Shepway. Henry VIII. will found the new 
harbor, meet Charles, and sail for the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Incidentally, the friendly 
relations of France and England to-day will 
be linked with the past, for the scene in which 
Charles I. meets Henrietta Maria is to be 
written by the French poet, Louis Tiercelin, 


all It was estimated by the London Times in 
the case of the Bury St. Edmund’s pageant that 
the voluntary work, in conjunction with the 
necessary outlay, represented a total cost of 
$500,000. The number of places in England 
that can with any hope of success initiate such 
a scheme is extremely limited. Moreover, it 
is not every town that could find locally so 
many and such skilled workers as Sher- 
borne and Warwick, Bury St. Edmunds and 
Dover and St. Albans. Besides the great 
one at Dover, Chelsea (this will be the first in 
London) and Winchester will hold immense 
pageants next year. Norwich, Kingston- 
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on-Thames, Hastings, Rochester, Bedford, 
Runnymede, Colchester, and Tiverton are all 
in the bill; York and Bristol are already spoken 
of for pageants in 1909; and a suggestion is 
made for a great pageant of the Law to be held 
inthe Temple. There are in England a limited 
number of places that have exceptional histor- 
ical interest, and these alone can produce a 
local pageant that can be of any great interest 
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altogether, or will be taken up professionally 
by people who can carry on the shows for such 
a length of time and at such popular prices 
as to insure financial success. 

Apart from the educational value of the 
enterprise, an extraordinary amount of talent 
is unearthed in the process of preparing a 
genuine folk-play. In the greatest of the 
pageants, for instance, Sherborne, Warwick, 


to the world at large. 


Of course, an excep- 


and Bury St. Edmunds, the music, which in 





THE CHARTER CAR IN THE LIVERPOOL PAGEANT 
With King John presenting the Charter to the city 


tional expenditure of money can produce a 
great show, but unless persons of wealth are 
prepared to pay very considerable sums to 
finance pageants, the attempt to achieve suc- 
cess by the power of the purse must fail. In 
short, if people will be content with smaller 
pageants, they may be useful and pay their way. 
If, however, they are to be carried on in a spirit 
of emulation and by places of less historical 
interest, many thousands of dollars will be 
spent and the idea will either be given up 


every case was praised by professional musical 
critics, was the work solely of genuine inhabi- 
tants of the town, none of whom had previously 
published a note. Yet to show conclusively 
how difficult it may be to make a pageant pay 
even with such favoring conditions, let me 
recite the circumstances of St. Albans. The 
object of the promoters, who worked with a 
guarantee fund of $20,000 (raised by the 
Marquis of Salisbury and others) behind them, 
was to give a purely historical pageant with all 























possible accuracy, and to confine the episodes 
to events which authentic records declared 
actually to have happened within the city 
boundaries. They decided to do everything 
locally — except that they engaged a profes- 
sional actor as Master of the Pageant, and 
secured the services of the York Herald to insure 
the accuracy of all heraldry. The composer 
of the really excellent and singularly appro- 
priate music was born and bred in the town. 
The composer of the book of the words was an 
old resident. In Canon Glossop, the pa- 
geant was blessed with a secretary who not 
only put his whole heart into the business, but 
who could exert in its support that species of 
society influence which, even in these growingly 
democratic days, a cultured dignitary of the 
Church of England holds as no one else does 
in the rural places of England. The designers 
and workers of the arms, costumes, banners, 
etc., were local people, and so were all the 
performers. The pageant ground was the 
actual site of the place which Julius Cesar 
found to be the most important town in Britain 
and where he dictated terms of peace nearly 
2,000 years ago. Boadicea died there, and 
from it Alban, the first English martyr, was led 
forth to execution. Everything possible was 
done to keep down expense. Hundreds of 
people of all classes worked for the pageant, not 
only without wages but without even payment 
of expenses. Brilliant weather favored the 
pageant; it was excellently served by an appre- 
ciative press; it was supported by the County 
of Hertford; and it was held within half an 
hour’s rail journey of London — by far the 
nearest to London of all the pageants. Yet it 
was all that St. Albans could do to make both 
ends meet. To get back something like 
$50,000 in a week out of limited audiences is a 
very great matter to attempt in England. All 
your spectators must be on one side of your 
ground. You cannot have a circle of benches 
as at a cricket or football match. If people 
want to see a living picture of Boadicea, they do 
not want a background of twentieth-century 
spectators in twentieth-century costume. 

PAGEANTS AN AMERICAN POSSIBILITY 

The interest of American visitors in the 

English pageants has been a great factor in 


their success. For the Oxford pageant alone, 


nine-tenths of the expensive seats booked 
beforehand in London were engaged by Amer- 
icans. 


Mr. Parker, the originator of the 
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THE CAR REPRESENTING THE SURRENDER OF LIVER- 
POOL TO PRINCE RUPERT 


pageant idea, is himself half an American, 
his family having belonged to one of the oldest 
Boston families. I asked him what he thought 
of the possibility of there being organized in 
the United States such pageants as have taken 
place in England. He replied that Boston or 
Plymouth —to mention only two towns — 
could have, as far as site and history go, as 
stately and splendid and interesting pageants 
as any English town. “For example,” he 
said, ‘‘a Boston pageant would begin with the 
history of Boston in England, and you would 
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KING EDGAR, ‘‘THE PEACEFUL” 
As represented in the Romsey pageant 
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see the forces at work and gradually accumu- 
lating which drove the English Bostonians on 
their tragic pilgrimage across the waters. ‘Then 
the Indian wars; the cold; the famines; the 
Tea Party; the War of Independence; and 
finally the triumph of New Boston. It would 
be superb, if it were done by the citizens them- 
selves.” This reminds me that much of the 
success of a pageant depends upon the social 
conditions. In England Mr. Parker has se- 
cured an extraordinary commingling of peer 
and peasant, grande dame and seamstress, and 





of which would be an interesting study by 
itself. For some years past it has been foretold 
here and there that England was gradually 
going to become simply a place for providing 
amusements, sports, and historical sights and 
shows for the English who live over-scas. The 
suggestion comes usually from outside of Eng- 
land, and finds little sympathy inside from 
those who watch the still steady expansion of 
England’s trade and the increasing keenness of 
its manufacturers and business men in the 
markets of the world. Certainly England is 





THE GRAND CAR OF LIVERPOOL 


With a banner presented by East Liverpool, Ohio 


the clergy of all denominations, to act. In all 
his pageants there have been Church of Eng- 
land dignitaries acting, and acting side by side 
with dissenting ministers. The latter have 
played Roman Catholic clerics! At Bury 
St. Edmunds, sixty clergymen av-ed. Richard 
the Lion-Hearted was represented by a country 
squire, and the knight who played an equally 
important part by his side was a coachman. 
The occurrence of this pageantry in England, 
with its ancient Britons in garments of skin, 
its Morris dancers, its multiplicity of ancient 
fashions and dresses and armor, and the fusion 
of the classes which it all represents, suggest the 
presence of a new social period the evolution 


providing more amusements and_ historical 
shows for its welcome visitors from the States 
and the Colonies, and it is a fact also that the 
great London shops depend chiefly upon Amer- 
icans for the trade they do in the Londoner’s 
holiday month of August. But it is as an 
“extra” attraction, meanwhile, that England 
is making of itself a show place. I asked Mr. 
Parker, who has an unrivalled knowledge of 
English history, what he thought about this, 
but he did not go further than to suggest that 
perhaps there will be an interchange of cour- 
tesies: the Americans will go over to see 
England’s old things, and the English come 
across to see America’s new ones. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A SEVENTEEN-YEARS’ CONFLICT BETWEEN 
THE LOS ANGELES “‘TIMES” AND THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


BY 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS 


EDITOR OF ‘THE LOS ANGELES TIMES” 


HIS is a brief narrative of the battle in 
which a California newspaper, the 
Los Angeles Times, has been engaged 

during a campaign of seventeen years. 

This trades-union conflict began on August 
5, 1890. On the part of the newspaper it was 
a fight for industrial freedom and human 
rights. There was a pretense on the part of 
the typographical unions that the strike of 
that day was for wages, but it was, in fact, for 
control. It was an attempt to wrest from the 
proprietors the right to control and manage 
their own business in their own way under the 
law. They fought during all these years for 
the domination, not of the labor unions, but of 
the law, to which all American citizens are 
beholden. The proprietors forced the fight 
and aided to make Los Angeles the freest city, 
industrially, within the American Union. Their 
distinct success compelled one of the defeated 
ringleaders to declare, after he had fled the place 
and taken refuge in boss-ridden San Francisco: 
“You might as well try to drown a duck by 
pouring water on its back as to unionize Los 
Angeles.” 

The conflict originated at a time when busi- 
ness conditions in Los Angeles were at a low 
ebb. The fight was originally begun, not for 
more wages nor shorter hours, nor over any 
other legitimate question between employer 
and employee. There was in the outset, it is 
true, a pretense to the contrary. The strike 
was called upon a single day’s notice on all the 
four daily newspapers of the city, and at the 
same hour. Three of these papers made a 
brief effort for freedom; one surrendered to 
the strikers at the end of three days; a second a 
little later; but the third held out for about two 
months, and then for political, not business 
reasons, yielded to the unreasonable demands 
of the typographical union. The raid was 





begun against the better judgment and stren- 
uous efforts of the well-meaning and industrious 
members of the craft. The demand was that 
all four of the daily newspapers should sign a 
scale of wages, governing the unknown future, 
and also an agreement to employ none but 
members of the local typographical union, who 
were to be given work irrespective of their per- 
sonal merits, to the exclusion of all other work- 
men in the same line, however superior they 
might be. It was, in short, a demand for the 
‘closed shop,”’ long before that offensive term 
was invented. The charge here made that the 
real purpose of the long conflict that followed 
was to control The Times, or to destroy it, was 
obliquely admitted, years later, by the head of 
the International Union himself. He declared 
that the loss of the Los Angeles Times to the 
union was of consequence to it because a paper 
“fighting outside the breastworks’” was a 
menace to trades-unionism everywhere. 

It was the irresponsible portion of the local 
typographical union that provoked the strike. 
They succeeded in enlisting the support of the 
San Francisco union, later on of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and still later 
of the other trades organizations of this city. 

The Times refusing to yield, a fierce boycott 
was at once instituted. Assessments were levied, 
first by the local union on its members, then 
by the San Francisco union upon its members. 
These bodies combined raised, at an early stage 
in the war, not less than $20,000; and this sum 
was subsequently swelled by an annual assess- 
ment of $30,000 year after year by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union upon the sub- 
ordinate unions of the whole of North America, 
all for the purpose of trying to “down The 
Times.” Even in the early years of the con- 
flict there must have been spent, in one way and 
another, in this futile effort, an aggregate of 
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one hundred thousand dollirs. As recently as 
August, 1907, the confession was openly made, 
in an authoritative, way, that the Jnternational 
Union alone has spent “over fifty thousand 
dollars,” and it is safe to assert that the whole 
sum thrown away in this extraordinary and 
vicious campaign exceeds a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

More than three years ago there was a 
diversion in the plan of campaign. After long 
manoeuvring and much persuasion, the attempt 
was made to cause a Hearst newspaper to grow 
in the repellent soil of Los Angeles. That 
“first aid’ was futile; though the Hearst paper 


began its career, it has never made good in its 


ostensible purpose to destroy The Times and 
lift “organized labor” into power in this liberty- 
loving city. Nor has it even commended itself 
to the class whom it undertook to serve specially. 
It is not by any means in favor with the unions 
themselves. This was strikingly shown at a 
meeting of the Building Trades Council held 
on the evening of November 14, 1906, at which 
the following resolution was adopted arraigning 
Hearst and his newspapers for their treachery 
to the labor unions: 


“ Resolved, That the Hearst publications in the state of 
California are a detriment to the working classes and to the 
labor unions in particular, and that this council recommends 
to all of its affiliated unions and to thei: membership at large 
that they cease to patronize the publications of William 
Randolph Hearst, and particularly the Los Angeles 
Examiner.” 


The local fight was taken up in sympathy 
by all the leaders of labor organizations in the 
city, and also, wherever sufficiently potent 
influence could be brought to bear, by the labor 
organizations of the country at large, and they 
have waged a common warfare against the 
newspaper ever since. 


AN ATTEMPTED BOYCOTT OF ADVERTISERS 

A persistent boycott was kept up without 
interruption for a longtime. Merchants adver- 
tising in The Times received “visitations” from 
deputation after deputation, at first appealing to 
them to desist from advertising in “that scab 
sheet,” then threatening them with the ven- 
geance of “organized labor” for daring to dis- 
obey the walking delegates. In prosecuting 
this amazing campaign, tons of denunciatory 
literature were employed, and the sidewalks, 
lawns, and doorsteps of inoffensive citizens 
were literally cluttered up with stuff, frequently 
anonymous, the authors of which rendered 
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themselves liable to prosecution for committing 
nuisances, if not libel. 

In the outset some advertisers were fright- 
ened out of the paper, and a campaign of 
education became necessary before they could 
be brought back. But little by little most of 
the local advertisers reasserted their drooping 
courage and returned boldly to the columns of 
the boycotted paper. 

The boycotters’ campaign among the out-of- 
town advertisers was also successful at first; 
but its effects proved harder to overcome. 
Frightened advertisers of proprictary articles, 
after receiving thousands and millions ( I speak 
literally) of denunciatory circulars and threaten- 
ing personal letters from members of hundreds 
of different trades-unions throughout the United 
States, made haste to write direct to The Times 
(though they had originally sent thcir business 
through advertising agencies), ordering their 
advertisements discontinued. 

Much business, both local and general, was 
lost in this way during the early period of the 
campaign, and the loss came at a time when 
the paper was not strong financially, and when 
the city was small and weak compared with its 
present size and financial strength. But the 
boycotted publishers refused to yield. 

In no year since the strike was inaugurated 
have the combined efforts of the conspirators 
resulted in placing the paper’s balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 

But the boycotting was not by any means 
confined to the sending broadcast of circulars 
and personal letters. Delegates of “labor,” 
men and women, were hired to make “ visita- 
tions”’ to advertising merchants who patronized 
The Times, and threaten them with the loss of 
the “labor trade” unless they should turn 
against the paper. Pickets were stationed 
night and day in front of the offending estab- 
lishments, warning intending purchasers to 
“keep off.” Sympathizers with the boycott 
managers, men and women — especially the 
latter — were hired or otherwise ‘“‘ persuaded” 
to enter boycotted stores under pretense of 
intending to make purchases. After selecting 
certain goods and ordering them wrapped up, 
the bogus patrons would at the last moment 
demand of the seller: “Do you advertise in 
The Times?” When answered in the affirm- 
ative, the reply. would be: “Then I can’t 
purchase your goods” —and off the pro- 
fessional working woman would take herself, 
leaving the ordered goods on the merchant’s 














hands. Other like tactics were pursued by the 
boycotters. 

A systematic house-to-house canvass was 
prosecuted, women being employed to reinforce 
the boycotting brigade, with special instructions 
to pursue housewives and other women to their 
homes in the effort to cut down the subscription 
lists of the newspaper. This sort of warfare 
finally became a pest and had to be stopped 
because the gun recoiled. 


ATTACKING THE LARGEST ADVERTISER 


This sort of thing went on for months and 
years, even after there had occurred a long lull 
in the campaign. Finally, the typographical 
union crusaders resolved to concentrate their 
attack upon a single large firm, hoping thereby 
to cause it to surrender and thus stand as a 
terrifving example to other advertisers. ‘The 
foremost merchants and largest advertisers in 
The Times — the proprietors of “The People’s 
Store,” an*immense department concern, one 
of the most extensive in the Far West — were 
selected for the combined assault, an effort 
being made to enlist all the trades-unions of the 
city against them. These merchants were pur- 
sued during months and years with persistent 
malice. Every device known to “labor 
union” devilishness was resorted to in order to 
force these great merchants to yield. Their 
store, the quality of their goods, their business 
methods, and their treatment of employees — 
their very name, religion, and descent (Jewish) 
were bitterly assailed in print and by word of 
mouth. Parleys were sought; proffers to 
“whitewash” the offending merchants were 
tendered, and compacts made only to be broken. 
Once there was a lull in the fight, and later it 
broke out again with renewed ferocity. These 
experienced and determined business men kept 
on advertising in the paper, and, better still, 
securing results through their advertising. 
During even the fiercest period of the unjust 
warfare upon the firm, many of the working 
people insisted upon buying where they pleased, 
and persistently gravitated toward “The Peo- 
ple’s Store.” The business continued to enlarge 
until it became necessary to occupy a new eight- 
story building, costing more than a million 
dollars, erected by the owners out of their 
surplus profits. And the boycott was dead — 


formally declared “off” by the defeated labor 
unions. 

So much for one phase of the long and stub- 
born battle. 
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The boycotters had been in the wrong from 
the very beginning. They had started off 
without any sufficient grievance, and had even 
violated their own rules by striking without the 
sanction of the higher labor body. It was a 
plain, straight strike, with only one day’s notice, 
and without extenuating features. Later on a 
hypocritical effort was made to induce the 
public to believe that the strikers had been 
“locked out” by The Times. ‘They were not 
locked out, but precipitately took themselves 
out in a body, to their own sorrow, and the 
union was never able to force itself back into 
the good places which its foolish members had 
sacrificed. There had been no reduction of 
wages — only a joint suggestion by the news- 
paper employers of the city that a revision of the 
high scale then paid would be just and appre- 
ciated. But no reduction of wages, in fact, was 
made even after the strike had been beaten by 
The Times, single-handed; on the contrary, the 
piece scale on the daily paper, then manned 
by “Fraternity” printers, was soon increased. 

True, a-year-and-a-half later there was a 
slight concession on the part of the owners, who 
took back five of the striking workmen upon 
conditions; but subsequently these men, too, 
were “called out” by the union, and that ended 
all efforts toward conciliation. Ever since then 
— now over seventeen years from the date of the 
“bad break”? — The Times has been free, and 
has been working to make and keep Los 
Angeles free. With what success? 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE PAPER 


The Times, which began twenty-five years 
ago as a four-page country daily with 1,000 
circulation, has developed an increase in circu- 
lation and advertising business that illustrates 
how the stamp of approval has been set upon 
it by the community. When the fight began 
in August, 1890, its circulation averaged for 
that month 6,713 copies; it then printed only 
from 8 to 16 pages a day. Nowit shows from 
26 to 34 pages daily and from 120 to 140 pages 
on Sundays, including a 32-page illustrated 
Sunday magazine. The circulation exceeds 
50,000 copies daily and over 70,000 on Sundays. 
A single issue of the paper has contained more 
than 600 columns of advertising; the regular 
daily issues show from 80 to roo columns, and 
the Sunday issues from 350 to 5oo columns. The 
Times can claim to be regularly, month in and 
month out, the largest paper in the world in the 
number of its pages and the volume of business 
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represented by its advertising columns. The 
total increase in circulation during these years of 
conflict has approximated 800 per cent. The 
paper has grown more rapidly even than the 
exceedingly rapid growth of population and 
business in the notable community where it is 
published. And Los Angeles shows an increase 
in population from 12,500 in 1882 to 288,000 
in 1907. 

These facts show that the stand the paper has 
maintained has been heartily sustained by the 
substantial people among whom it is published. 
If The Times had not stood for the interests of 
labor broadly, as well as for the interests of all 
other classes of honest business, it could not 
have grown and prospered as it has. It had to 
depend in the main upon the great body of the 
people, not upon any exclusive and limited 
class, for its circulation; and upon its circula- 
tion its advertising patronage was necessarily 
based. There is no true basis for advertising 
business except circulation, and there is no 
source from which a general circulation can be 
drawn if the great industrial classes are cut 
off from it. 


THE UNION’S LATEST MOVE 


As late as August 14, 1907, the International 
Typographical Union took steps to call in the 
aid of the American Federation of Labor. 
Resolutions presented by the Los Angeles 
delegation represented that The Times had 
“secured the unlimited financial backing of 
the American Manufacturers’ Association and 
other kindred organizations of capital” and, 
unless strenuously opposed, would make Los 
Angeles a breeding-place for strike-breakers 
of all crafts and trades. Help was asked from 
the American Federation on the ground that 
the struggle in Los Angeles had become national] 
in its scope. 

The resolutions to be presented to the 
American Federation of Labor call for a per 
capita tax of one cent per month on all mem- 
bers of the Federation, to be expended on the 
authority of that organization’s president. 

Replying to these resolutions, The Times 
said that the allegation that it had the unlimited 
financial backing of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association, or any other body of 
employers or capitalists, was a falsehood with- 
out the shadow of justification for its utterance. 
The paper has fought its own battles and paid 
its own bills from the very beginning of the 
conflict. 
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Delegate Hay, who introduced the reso- 
lutions, explained that the adoption of his plan 
will mean the placing in the field of a score of 
professional canvassers whose work will be to 
reduce the paper’s circulation. ‘It will mean 
that a systematic and persistent campaign can 
be maintained against its advertisers, and that 
the most competent of its employees can be 
induced to leave the service of the paper. It 
will mean that every union man, regardless of 
his trade or craft, will enthusiastically join the 
movement to prevent Los Angeles from be- 
coming thoroughly non-union.” 

The true working-classes, whether men or 
women, have approved of the course pursued 
by the newspaper as heartily as have the busi- 
ness men of the community. They have seen 
clearly, and more clearly as year followed year, 
that their well-being depended upon industrial 
peace more than upon any other influence. It 
has been a long, wearisome, and oftentimes a 
disheartening contest; but there was no possi- 
bility of surrender without being unfaithful to 
principle and to the best good of the com- 
munity in which the paper was published. 

By the confession of the forces which have 
maintained this warfare through so many years, 
the conflict is at an end, so far as the Los 
Angeles Times is concerned, and the victory for 
industrial peace has been definitely won. It 
is improbable that the printers of North Amer- 
ica, in the face of the confessed and repeated 
defeat of the leaders in this city, will go on 
pouring their earnings into the pockets of the 
walking delegates who have betrayed their 
trust and so disastrously misconducted the law- 
less warfare they were sent here to maintain. 


“THE TIMES” A FRIEND OF LABOR 


No little misconception as to the real attitude 
of the Los Angeles T7mes on the labor question 
has been caused by the misrepresentations of 
its boycotting enemies. It has been repre- 
sented as objecting to organizations of laborers 
per se. These false statements are contradicted 
by facts. The Times has unfailingly denounced 
the impossible doctrine that organized labor 
possesses superior rights merely because it is 
organized. That could not be under our sys- 
tem. 

The Times has, at all periods during this 
conflict, employed more labor than any other 
newspaper on the Pacific coast. It has, and 
has had, better and more loyal workmen dur- 
ing all this period than any other paper could 
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boast of. It has always been a liberal em- 
ployer, and has paid a higher scale of wages in 
some of its departments than its rivals. There 
has never been a word printed in The Times 
objecting to /awjul organizations of working 
people. All the fault ever found in the columns 
of the paper with these organizations has been 
leveled at some gross and mischievous abuse 
in their management. Never a word has been 
uttered against dawjully conducted organizations 
of working people. It has made a fight for 
legitimate labor more than for any other single 
interest in the entire country. The true atti- 
tude of the paper during all these years of con- 
flict is expressed in these words, used by me in 
a response to an address of citizens made as far 
back as 1903, in which the course of the paper 
throughout the conflict was unqualifiedly 
commended : 


“We stand for the lawful right of every citizen to pursue, 
undisturbed and unhampered, any lawful occupation of 
his choice in a lawful way, and to be protected in that right 
by the whole power of the state and of the nation, if need 


be” 


The trades-unionists ought to know, and if 
they were candid they would admit, that the 
right to labor is a lawful right, possessed alike 
by all citizens, unionists and non-unionists, 
skilled and unskilled, organized and unor- 
ganized. The Times claims countless friends 
among the real working people of the section 
in which it is published. It has a preponder- 
ance of readers among them; there are no 
citizens who appreciate more highly than they 
do the service the paper has done for all gen- 
uinely industrious people than these classes 
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themselves, by striving to save them from the 
idle and vicious ones in their ranks. 

In view of the fierceness of this struggle and 
the length of time during which it has been 
waged, it may be interesting to see just how it 
has affected the newspaper’s ledger. The 
following figures are taken from its financial 
statement for the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1906: 


Total earnings, $1,336,083; the net earnings were equal 
to 35 per cent. on the total volume of business and 48 per 
cent. on the capital stock. The dividends paid during the 
year amounted to nearly 18 per cent. on the capital stock 
of $960,000. 

The sworn circulation showed a net daily average of 
49,432 copies; a Sunday average of 70,704 copies; and a 
net daily increase over the preceding year of 20 per cent. 

The expenditures amounted to $860,000. 
$370,254.33 was for salaries and labor; $257,484.07 for 
printing paper and ink; $42,441.00 for telegraph and 
telephone expenses; $38,475.95 for postage and train ser- 
vice, freight and hauling, etc. 


nearly 


To recapitulate: This struggle for industrial 
peace and freedom against industrial disturb- 
ance, strikes, and boycotts has been carried on 
for seventeen years; it has cost the typo- 
graphical unions of North America a total of at 
least $250,000, paid mostly by heads of families 
out of their none too abundant earnings; it has 
failed in every attempt at a strike or boycott, 
and it has failed nowhere so evidently and dis- 
astrously for the forces of disturbance as in its 
attempt to destroy The Times, or to retard the 
growth of any business house daring to adver- 
tise in its columns when forbidden to do so by 
the walking delegates. 


OF ROCHESTER 


AN EXECUTIVE WHO CONDUCTS A CITY’S BUSINESS IN A BUSINESSLIKE WAY 


BY 


WESLEY HOOK 


ITUATED a few miles from Lake 
Ontario, on the Genesee River, with 
its 50,000 horse-power, Rochester has 

a population of 182,000 people, living in one of 
the busiest and most healthful parts of New 
York state. But the city government has not, 
in the past, been something to boast about. 


For instance, Mr. James G. Cutler was made 
Commissioner of Public Safety of Rochester in 
1900, having charge of the police, fire, and 
health departments. He resigned at the end of 
eight months because he could not have a free 
hand in bringing about certain needed reforms. 
The political situation would not permit this. 
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A good government club was thea started. 
Its members were men who wanted straight- 
forward government and had determined to 
take a hand in politics to secure it. They 
united with the Democrats and defeated the 
Republicans in two elections, and thereby 
showed that they held the balance of power. 
Then they picked a man for mayor, and asked 
the Republicans to nominate him. It was this 
same James G. Cutler, who had resigned as 


Commissioner of Public Safety because he was . 


hampered. He was fifty-six years old, of 
English- Dutch descent, and was born in Albany, 
N. Y. He had been in business since he was 
fourteen, had been famous as an architect, and 
was the inventor of the Cutler mail-chute. He 
was reputed to bea millionaire. After long and 
careful study of municipal affairs, his ability 
had been recognized by Governor Levi P. 
Morton, who made him a member of the com- 
mission to draft a uniform charter for the 
second-class cities of New York state. 

It was in September, 1903, while Mr. Cutler 
was traveling in Europe, that he received a 
cablegram from Rochester, saying that the 
Republicans had nominated him for mayor. 
He cabled back his refusal. Then one of the 
leaders of the independent movement sent this 
message: ‘“‘For Rochester’s sake, accept. We 
support you.” Mr. Cutler then accepted and 
cut short a year’s pleasure trip. He arrived five 
days before the votes were cast, but was elected. 


MAYOR CUTLER’S HOUSE-CLEANING METHODS 


The new mayor went to work in a business- 
like way. He threw out the old-fashioned 
system of bookkeeping, and installed a modern 
system. When asked why he did this, he said: 
‘“‘A progressive business concern would have 
done it: why not a large city government?” 
The delinquent tax accounts since 1854 were 
pulled out from nooks where lazy political 
clerks had left them, and $37,437.87 was real- 
ized in collections therefrom in a single year. 
Some $32,000 more came into the city treasury 
in the same length of time as the result of 
neglected foreclosure sales. 

The city owned $420,000 worth of railroad 
stock which it did not want, and it did not have 
sufficient distributing reservoirs for drinking- 
water near the city, which it needed. It wasa 
straightforward matter to sell the one and build 
the other. Rochester now has within the city 
limits a huge reservoir, holding ten days’ supply. 
The city owned its water plant, but it remained 
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for the new mayor to make the system of water 
meters universal, causing all to pay in propor- 
tion to the amount of water used. 

Then the mayor turned his attention to the 
fire department. New engine-houses, a much 
greater supply of water, more pipes to convey 
it, more hydrants, a new stationary engine in the 
centre of the city, and an immense pump to 
force the water up to higher pressure were some 
of the results. One of the unique innovations 
of the mayor was a traveling blacksmith shop, 
which makes a circuit of the engine-houses, so 
that the horses need not be taken away to be 
shod. The best commentary on the mayor’s 
work with the fire department is the fact that 
Rochester pays 35 per cent. less for insurance 
than the neighboring city of Buffalo. 

The state had long been ready to present 
Rochester with a new armory, but the city 
had never been able to agree on a site. One 
politician had property here which he wished to 
sell and wanted this site; another preferred 
that site, for the same reason. The new mayor 
had a site chosen and bought within a few 
weeks, and the armory is now almost com- 
pleted. Incidentally, he bargained with the 
state for the old armory, and will turn it into a 
convention hall, seating 5,000 persons. Delay 
had also occurred with regard to getting a site 
for the public market. Produce teams from 
the country blocked the streets while politicians 
debated on a proper location. The mayor’s 
commission chose the site, and a public market 
accommodating 1,500 teams has been built. 
It pays the city $10,000 a year in rents. 


ROCHESTER’S MODEL PARK SYSTEM 


Rochester has now such a superb system of 
parks that a summer entertainment manager 
would not operate there because the city was al- 
ready doing so much for the recreation of its 
people that an outsider who charged could not 
compete. When Mayor Cutler first took office 
the city had large tracts of rough land, but there 
were very limited appropriations to develop 
those lands into parks. In three years he put 
$158,000 more into parks than his predecessor 
had done in the same length of time. Seneca 
Park, containing 212 picturesque acres, now 
has a “zoo,” ball-grounds, a lake of five acres 
which the city keeps cleaned for skating in 
winter, an excellent swimming-pool, and a band- 
stand where the city gives free concerts 
in summer. In Highland Park are 1,100 
beautiful shrubs, which horticulturists from all 











parts of the world come to see. The lilac col- 
lection is superb. The city maintains an 
excellent free toboggan slide here in winter. 
Genesee Valley Park covers 340 acres of 
undulating lawn and woods, over which sheep, 
deer, and elk wander at will. A fine swimming- 
pool, ball-grounds, golf links, a band-stand in 
which free concerts are given in summer, make 
this an ideal vacation place for all who cannot 
leave the city. These are but a few of Roches- 
ter’s parks. Its system is so excellent that 
park commissioners from all over the country 
come to study it. 

Brown’s Square, with its children’s wading- 
pool, its basket-ball, tennis, and_ baseball 
grounds, is Rochester’s first attempt to provide 
playgrounds. An abandoned quarry, sold for 
taxes, was bid in by the city and will make 
another playground. The third has _ been 
established at No. 9 School, and the mayor has 
recommended the purchase of a block of land 
in another thickly populated part of the city 
for a fourth. The municipal bath-house has a 
swimming-pool in which 621 boys have been 
accommodated in one day. The number of 
baths in 1906 was 70,000. 


GUARDING THE CITY’S HEALTH 


A movement to provide distributing points for 
pure milk, besides a model dairy farm from 
which they are supplied, reduced the number of 
deaths among babies during July and August 
by 123 a year. 

The garbage question was also troublesome. 
The city garbage was formerly hauled out of the 
city at the rate of $4 a day for each team, which 
hauled two loads. The mayor asked to have a 
garbage-reduction plant established in the city. 
The contractors tried to influence the aldermen 
to take advantage of an old ordinance meant 
for another purpose, and exclude the reduction 
plant from the city. It would cost $10,000 a 
year more to handle the garbage if the plant 
were built outside the city, and that amount 
would go to the men who hauled the garbage. 
The contractors.succeeded at first. Then (and 
the mystery is why it happened just at this 
time) the farmers all around Rochester raised 
a loud protest against a reduction plant being 
established outside of the city. There was 
nothing now for the aldermen to do but to 
locate the reduction plant within the city, 
which was done. Moreover, plans are now 


being made for a large sewer to carry all of 
Rochester’s sewage direct to Lake Ontario, 
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instead of allowing it to flow down the Genesee 
River and become a public menace. 


REDUCING THE COST OF ELECTRICITY 


The city was paying the Rochester Railway 
& Light Company $78.50 for single-arc street 
lights, and private consumers paid $1 a thou- 
sand for twenty-candle power gas, and 14 cents 
per kilowatt hour for electricity. The mayor 
had two experts come to Rochester, examine 
the plant, and figure on the amount that the 
city ought to pay for light. The expert named 
$58 as a proper price for single-arc street lights. 
Then the mayor arranged that another com- 
pany should be granted a franchise and there- 
by be enabled to file a competitive bid. He 
also asked the State Commission of Gas and 
Electricity to investigate both companies and 
to see if there were a collusion between them. 
He then announced that he expected to receive 
a bid below $58. The old company then put 
in a bid for $57.95 for single-arc street lights, 
and the mayor closed a contract for five years, 
saving the city tax-payers $300,000. But 
the private consumer was also benefited. The 
State Gas Commission came and Mayor Cutler’s 
expert submitted a report showing what gas 
and electricity should cost the private con- 
sumer. The State Commission, following his 
report, ruled that his estimate of prices should 
prevail. The private consumer now pays five 
cents per thousand less for twenty-candle power 
gas, and eight cents a kilowatt hour for electricity 
instead of fourteen cents, an estimated saving 
to the people of $100,000 a year. 


GUARDING THE CITY’S MORALS 


The mayor’s method of dealing with the vice 
problem was shown in the case of a women’s 
wine room, a veritable palace of sin. The 
mayor asked one of his police captains to get 
evidence that the place was disreputable, and 
the captain did so. The mayor sent two other 
officers to the place on a certain night with 
orders to arrest the proprietor, who had power- 
ful political influence. The officers made no 
arrest and reported that nothing wrong was 
going on in the place. But the mayor had 
private detectives in the saloon at the time the 
officers were there, so he sent two other officers 
the next night and the proprietor was arrested. 
He was tried twice, and the jury disagreed each 
time. The district-attorney then came out 
with the statement that he would continue to 
try this case until he succeeded in getting a jury 
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honest and intelligent enough to convict, or 
vile and ignorant enough to acquit. The third 
trial resulted in a conviction and the dive- 
keeper went to the penitentiary for 500 days. 
Others of his kind became frightened and left, 
the town. 

The mayor also secured the conviction of 
several saloon keepers and sent transcripts 
of their conviction to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Excise, asking that the broken bonds 
be declared forfeited. | That official sent back 
a long letter and ended by asking the city 
for better evidence. The mayor answered: 
“You will excuse me if I say that I am unable 
to see what better evidence than conviction after 
trial can possibly be furnished.” The corre- 
spondence was published far and wide, making 
the commissioner very uncomfortable. The 
bonds were declared forfeited. 


IMPROVING TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


When Mr. Cutler took office, the street car 
service of Rochester was exceptionally bad. 
He asked for the schedules of the company and 
employed an expert to determine how many 
cars the company should run to accommodate 
the traffic. Then he gave the company notice 
early in 1904 that, beginning with the next fall, 
it should run fifty-six more cars and should 
discontinue the use of all old summer cars and 
of all dirty cars. The notice was sent long 
enough in advance to enable the company to 
have time to prepare. The mayor also gave 
notice to the company that the running of 
freight cars in the streets during prohibited 
hours must cease. Then, by careful search, 
he found that there were more than fifty streets 
encumbered with unused franchises which had 
been useful in keeping out competition. The 
mayor caused proceedings to be started in the 
courts to recover to the people an unclouded 
title in and to those streets. 

He also found that, while the stock and bonds 
of the company were valued at more than ten 
millions of dollars, the State Tax Commission’s 
assessment was upon a valuation of about two 
millions —and the company was fighting in 
the courts to reduce this valuation as excessive. 
After persistent effort, the mayor succeeded in 
getting some figures before the State Tax Com- 
mission and asked for an increase in the assess- 
ment. He also caused to be started an action 
against the railroad company to determine 
whether the city could not charge the company 
its proportion of the expenses of paving that 
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portion of the streets between the tracks and two 
feet outside. The action would give the city 
the right to collect for all past as well as all 
future paving, and the amount of money in- 
volved was tremendous. 

The leading stockholders of the company, 
long used to having their own way with city 
officials, were indignant; they denied the right 
of the city to interfere with its business. 

But when the company ran freight cars into 
the centre of the city, the mayor caused the 
arrest of the conductor and motorman and left 
the cars to block the company’s traffic. He began 
actions and annulled the company’s unused 
franchises to sixty-two streets. He secured an 
increase of five millions (more than 200 %) on 
the assessment of the company’s franchises. 
He also won his action in the highest courts to 
compel the railroad company to pay their 
proportion of the expense of paving the streets 
between the tracks and two feet outside. 
When, lately, the company offcials wanted 
more franchises for new lines, they seemed to 
expect, as a matter of course, they would have 
to pay for them. 

Mayor Cutler has-won the confidence of the 
Democrats, although he himself is a Republi- 
can. He did not seek a re-nomination, but 
the leading Democrats of the city joined with the 
leading Republicans in begging him to become 
a candidate again. “Some of us are not 
members of the party which desires to place 
you again in nomination,” wrote the Democrats, 
“and many of us are indifferent to partisan 
considerations in this connection, but all of us 
recognize the imperative need of a man of your 
character and attainments at the head of the 
municipal government.”” He consented to run 
again,and the president of Rochester University, 
Rush Rhees, nominated him in the convention. 

He is now nearing the close of his second 
term and is about to retire. Mr. James Bron- 
son Reynolds, the President’s special com- 
missioner, who investigated packing-house con- 
ditions and whose report resulted in the passage 
of the new meat inspection bill, says that he 
would like to see the time come when such men 
might be advanced from city to city in the 
business of governing municipalities. This 
idea is followed in Germany. The present 
mayor of Berlin was formerly mayor of Leipsic, 
and also of Dtsseldorf. If such a system were 
followed with regard to Mayor Cutler and 
others like him, the reproach of bad city 
government would soon be taken away. 
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WHO THEY ARE, WHERE THEY LIVE, WHAT THEY ARE 


DOING, AND WHAT PROGRESS THEY ARE MAKING 
BY 
| IRENE VAN KLEECK 


working women which has just been 

published in a special report of the 
Census Bureau shows some tendencies both 
significant and hopeful. 

In the United States five million women—one 
out of every five women sixteen years of age or 
| over—work for wages. The majority of them 

are unmarried women, living at home. Most 
of them were born here; less than one-fifth 
came from across the seas; more than a million 
are Negro women. One in seven is married, 
and one in six a widow; only a small fraction, 
according to statistics, are divorced. 
5 The map on page 9688 indicates their geo- 
graphical distribution. These eleven sections 
of the United States, it may be seen, are di- 
vided so as to show certain representative differ- 
ences in conditions of settlement, industrial 
development, and social life. In New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with New 
England a close second, one finds the largest 
number of women workers; the fewest are in 
the Rocky Mountain and Desert States. The 
high percentage found in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and in 
the South in general, is on account of the larger 
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number of Negroes, most of whom _ belong 
among the laboring classes. 

Naturally they must live where they work; 
and the nature and variety of occupation open 
to them in cities, especially in manufactures 
and trades, attract the larger number, even of 
the younger native women, to these centres; 
for the foreigner and her children there is 
usually little other choice. Two-thirds of the 
women working in cities live at home. This 
is largely true of the foreign-born and their 
families; naturally the girls who come into 
the city from the country must board. Few 
live in the suburban towns, as commuting is 
apparently more disagreeable and fatiguing 
to them than it is to men, and they can live 
more comfortably either in small groups in 
apartments or singly in boarding-houses. St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Lowell, and Boston, in 
the order named, are notable boarding centres 
for women; and so is Washington, because of 
the large number of women employed in the 
government offices. 

It would be hard to say what a woman may 
not do; for straightway, of course, some daring 
soul would strive to achieve renown or die in 
the attempt by proving that she could do what 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS TO THE WHOLE NUMBER 
OF WOMEN, GROUPED ACCORDING TO PARENTAGE 
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had been denied. Therefore,one is not sur- 
prised to learn that a scattering few are to be 
found in the ranks of pilots, baggage-masters, 
brakemen, conductors, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
boilermakers, or in other unusual and perilous 
occupations. Ina little New England town one 
girl has been for years the only ferryman, 
quite unconscious of its being at all unusual. 
Another, under commission from a foreign 
government, has undertaken to engineer the 
building of a railroad. Just as widely varying 

All Occupations 

Government Officials 

Literary and Scientific 

Artists and Teachers of Art 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Musicians and Teachers of Music 

College Professors and Teachers 

Bookbinders 

Boxmakers (paper) 

Gold and Silver Workers 

Rubber Factory Operatives 

Packers and Shippers 

Saleswomen 

Janitors and Sextons 

Cotton Mill Operatives 

Small Shop Keepers 

Tailors 

Woolen Mill Operatives 

Agricultural Laborers. ................ 


Laborers (not specified) 


Laundresses 
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have been the individual circumstances that 
have influenced or even constrained most of 
them in choosing to enter such occupations, 
and they give little heed to exaggerated news- 
paper stories of themselves and their work. 
Their number is so small, however, that it 
cuts no figure in considering the work of 
women in the United States. Only about a 
dozen callings employ more than 100,000 
women each. 

From the threatening proportions assumed 
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by the servant problem, one might not imagine 
that something over a million serving-girls 
were to be had for the finding—but we are 
assured that such is the case; more than half 
of them are foreigners and Negroes, in nearly 
equal numbers. Of the half-million known as 
farm-laborers, more than three-fourths are the 
Negro women of the South; many of them 
work their own small pieces of land, but most 
of them are tenants or are employed in the fields, 
where the recent high prices of cotton have 
made day-labor more profitable than it ever 
was before. In all parts of the Union the 
surprisingly large number of widows who are 
farmers speaks plainly of their effort to keep 
for their children the land they have helped 
to buy and till. 

Dressmakers and laundresses are quite gener- 
ally able to do their work in their own homes, 
while teachers are usually obliged to seek 
positions and boarding-places outside. Of the 
six leading occupations entered by working- 
women in large numbers, all but one, teaching, 
are adapted to home life; and teaching has 
been so long considered a woman’s work that 
its normal moderate increase among women 
should not alarm the most conservative. 


THE CHANGES OF A SINGLE DECADE 


It is interesting to note the changes in the 
last decade, so far as these figures indicate 
what kinds of work women are turning to, 
and what gains different classes are making 
industrially and socially. 

Women whose parents were born here, who 
may be expected to have a certain heritage of 
ability and training, with perhaps a small 
amount of property, fill positions which de- 
mand technical knowledge and special fitness 
as well as a good general education. They 
become librarians, writers, teachers, musicians, 
agriculturists, and so on. 

Women born in foreign countries, ignorant 
of American customs and backward in acquir- 
ing a new language, are unable to fill any 
places except those for unskilled labor. They 
are usually middle-aged and married, and when 
they go to work become janitors, cleaners, 
workers in cotton and woolen mills and tobacco 
factories, seamstresses, or owners of a small 
shop business. The background of their lives 
is a memory of another land—the land of their 
earlier home, with the ideals, hopes and fears 
which have shaped their lives. Immigration 
to America has perhaps improved their material 
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condition, but it has made little other difference 
in their home and their social status. For the 
most part they must remain as they came— 
shy, timid little women, with their strange, 
soft speech, strong, squat bodies, and foreign 
dress. Of New England methods of house- 
keeping they are blissfully ignorant; their 
marriages have been arranged by sharp com- 
mercial bargains among their men-folk; and 
rarely do they acquire any other mental out- 
look than that which the custom and tradition 
of their native country has decreed for them. 
Upon them falls their accustomed load of heavy 
physical labor, homesickness, and sacrifice— 
and the much more perplexing problem of 
bringing up an alien family of children; for, 
whether aided or hindered at home, their 
daughters will be inevitably and indisputably 
American. The hen with her duckling brood 
could be no more proud and bewildered. 

Their daughters go to the public school, 
forget their mother’s native speech, adopt the 
newest “wrinkle” in dress, and physically and 
mentally become so Americanized that their 
aunts and uncles on the other side could not 
recognize their transformed relatives. They 
possess confidence and self-reliance, and de- 
velop initiative quickly. 

And they choose new lines of work. They 
take up work in department stores, bookkeeping, 
stenography, clerking, operating telegraph and 
telephone exchanges, dressmaking, and, in 
general, occupations which require skill 
and dexterity with a fair knowledge of 
English and the ability to understand what 
they are really about—qualifications which the 
older generation did not possess. And it is 
in these occupations—of those employing large 
numbers of women—that the greatest propor- 
tionate increase has occurred in the last 
ten years. 

This would seem to be most encouraging in 
view of the vexing problems of immigration, 
amalgamation, and concentration in cities. 
For it is largely these girls, most of whom 
marry before they are twenty-five, who will 
help make within a few years the home life 
of American cities—who will erect the stand- 
ards and shape the ideals both of another 
generation and of the increasing numbers of 
foreigners who are being adapted to life here 
and who will seek to follow in the footsteps 
of their countrymen’s children. Thus, in one 
generation, a change has been wrought such 
as is impossible in most countries; and the 
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mobility of opportunity in America for all 
classes, which is the hope and the wonder of 
older lands, works its leaven. 

However much may yet be desired, and 
whatever serious faults may be easily seen, the 
undeniable fact of this amazing progress should 
serve as an incentive to firm faith in the ad- 
vancement of the general good and a realiza 
tion that lending a hand toward this end will 
result in something more than attempting to 
empty a well by baskets—that it is working 
with the current instead of against it. 


THE WORKING WOMAN’S OUTLOOK 

Does it seem likely that a woman will have 
a better chance ten years from now to earn 
her own way than she has to-day? If so, in 
what occupations, with what requirements 
and under what conditions? For it is probable 
that the number attempting to do so will grow 
rather than lessen, and this makes the matter 
worth considering. 

The table opposite indicates the changes in 
number and percentage of increase for about 
fifty occupations during the ten years from 
1890 to 1900. Some of these find a ready expla- 
nation; others are due to varied, inconspicuous 
causes. 

Most notable, perhaps, considering the num- 
ber employed, is the increase, over 305 per cent., 
in the importance of stenography as an occupa- 
tion for women. Since 1890 the typewriter 
has been developed to its present high 
grade of efficiency, and instruction in sten- 
ography may be obtained in the public schools. 
Both these facts helped to augment the numbers 
who have taken up this work in the last ten 
years. 

The rapid development of the department 
store as an institution has afforded an opening 
for many saleswomen, as it is cheaper to secure 
women than men fora large store. It is mainly 
an employment for city-dwellers, and draws 
largely from the families of the foreign-born 
the brighter, more adaptable girls who are 
obliged to leave school early without having 
had an opportunity to acquire any professional 
or technical training, but who prefer going in 
a store to working in a factory. For these 
girls the trade and industrial night schools, 
public and private, offer training which may 
be utilized to acquire skill and better wages 
and conditions of living. 

As to packers and shippers, the advances 
of industrialism in general, reaching into every 
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corner of the land, and the growth of fruit 
packing since the perfection of cold-storage 
plants, have created a demand for hand 
labor which women and girls can perform 
without having been specially trained. The 
glove-making industry is more important in 
New York Siate than elsewhere, and it is 
peculiar in that over one-half of the entire 
output comes from one county (Fulton). 

Trade and transportation, as represented 
by book-keepers, telegraph and_ telephone 
operators, agents, and other workers is signi- 
ficant, not so much for the actual numbers 
engaged as for the striking tendency shown 
by the increasing proportion of women turning 
toward these lines of work. They represent 
a middle class in work and training as com- 
pared, on the one hand, with those who take 
up professions and, on the other, with those 
who enter manufacturing or domestic service. 
Their ranks are largely recruited from families 
that are steadily growing more prosperous, 
and the growing importance of these occupa- 
tions represents an upward step, and a very 
marked one, in the progress of women wage- 
earners. 

The changes in medical science in the last 
few years have made far more prominent and 
desirable the position of the trained nurse, 
and this has attracted many young women 
who were adapted to it and who saw here a 
chance for making the most of their abilities. 
The “district nurse’’ is now a _ permanent 
institution in many cities and even in smaller 
towns; and some find their way into the ranks 
of the Red Cross. Many girls are possessed 
for a time bv a dream of a beautiful, untroubled 
existence as an angel of mercy, and awaken 
at their first contact with actual suffering; 
and yet, in spite of its many hardships, few 
girls willingly give up after they have fairly 
begun the training course in a well-equipped 
hospital. Their work holds for them interest 
and variety, and is quite generally well paid, 
averaging above $3 per day. 

The greater number of janitors, which in- 
cludes sweepers, cleaners, etc., indicates that this 
work is being done by the foreign-born women 
of the larger cities in preference to other 
kinds of service. These positions are less 
exacting in all requirements except physical 
strength. Nearly two-thirds of the laborers 
whose work is not specified are Negro women. 
This perhaps shows that the increasing variety 
of opportunity, which has been so noticeable 
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TABLE AND DIAGRAM SHOWING INCREASE OF WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS, 1890-1900, 
IN THE LEADING OCCUPATIONS. 
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a feature in the last fifteen years, does not 
extend to this race for social and economic 
reasons, and its women are mainly limited 
to a few kinds of work. 

On the whole, domestic and _ personal 
service is growing less important as employ- 
ment for the native white working women 
of the country, with causes and effects too 
complicated for a short discussion. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN STEADILY INCREASING 


With lawyers, architects, clergymen and 
journalists, the percentage of increase is marked, 
since there were less than 2,000 in each of 
these professions in 1890. Most of the women 
who take up law follow its more purely clerical 
and office branches, and find it a valuable 
aid in such businesses as real estate and 
insurance. One woman has become a noted 
legal authority upon patenting mechanical 
and electrical devices; many others have 
specialized to an equal degree in other branches 
of the profession. The very low rate of 
increase among artists and teachers of art 
probably indicates that many who twenty 
years ago would have considered this the 
only direction for the development of artistic 
ability now find a more remunerative outlet 
for their talent in various practical utilities, 
such as painting china and glassware, dec- 
orating interiors and store windows, and 
designing book and magazine covers. This 
probably reflects such a difference in edu- 
cational ideals as that shown between the 
old-time boarding-school, with its  smat- 
tering of drawing, music and French, and 
such organizations as Cooper Union and Pratt 
Institute, with special courses in each depart- 
ment. 

In general there has been a healthy and 
normal increase for women in professional 
ranks, due to the larger opening afforded 
by greater variety in the callings that they 
may hope to enter successfully. The actual 
numbers are rather insignificant in accounting 
for the total of women workers, but they are 
from the class of capable, highly trained 
native women whose work bears the impress 
of originality and thereby frequently comes 
to public notice. 

Greater opportunities for securing suitable 


training along special lines have arisen 
since 1890, and this has led to more 
variety in the distribution of professional 


workers, reflected by the fact that the rate 
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of increase in teaching is slightly lower than 
the average for all occupations. A girl who 
will inherit large tracts of land is now taught 
to realize that she may find it more to her 
advantage to study agriculture than to pursue 
the classics indefinitely. Mr. Carnegie’s as- 
sistance to public libraries all over the country 
has greatly increased the number of women 
who enter this work, and special schools 
providing technical training for librarians 
have been established. In railroad offices num- 
bers of women who found it difficult to adapt 
themselves to rapid changes in requirements 
and conditions have been retained in charge 
of special railroad libraries. A woman is 
now at the head of the general library of one 
of the great trunk-lines, and directs many 
assistants in its various branches. 


OCCUPATIONS ON THE DECLINE 


The occupations that have been considered 
so far have more than doubled in one decade. 
From what other industries have they drawn, 
and has this been fortunate or unfortunate 
for the welfare of society? 

By far the most important occupation 
numerically is that of servant and waitress— 
over one million being employed in this one 
pursuit. And yet the actual increase is not 
large and the rate of increase is far below 
the average for all occupations. By way of 
explanation, it should be noted that the largest 
element of this class comes from the foreign- 
born, and the immigrants of the last decade 
are less apt to seek service than were their 
predecessors of earlier years. The Italians, 
Russians, Poles, and Jews that form the bulk of 
those who have brought their labor here in 
recent years, prefer to enter mills and factories 
or do piece work at home rather than go out 
to service as did the Germans, Irish, and Scan- 
dinavians who are now relatively decreasing 
in numbers. 

The number of seamstresses has actually 
lessened since the native white women and 
Negroes, who for quite different reasons are 
unable to compete with cheap foreign labor 
in cities, are entering other lines of work. 

The textile mills, the most important of 
which are cotton mills, show comparatively 
small numbers added to their workers from 
the country at large. Yet south of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line this statement would be 
hard to credit, for in many districts the number 
of native white women in the mills has more 
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than doubled in the last ten years, owing to 
the impulse the manufacture of cotton has 
received in that section. On the whole, while 
this may lessen the time for schooling, it un- 
doubtedly brings purpose and new ambition 
to many whom poverty kept inert. 

The other occupations below the average 
rate of increase for the list are mainly manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits. This is 
important because it shows that women are 
leaving the usually more or less unfavorable 
conditions of mill and factory and, according 
to their native ability and chance for training, 
are working toward better physical and mental 
development and the improvement of their 
surroundings—a tendency whose reflex can 
be seen in their homes. 

Then, too, conditions of manufacture, such 
as the introduction of the steam laundry, 
complicated machinery and mechanical de- 
vices performing the work of many hands, 
have tended to lessen the demand for women 
workers in these industries. One manufactur- 
ing concern, the largest of its sort in the world, 
has printed in red ink on its letter heads: 
“No women or children are employed in these 
works.”” The manager, upon being asked 
if that was supposed to guarantee superiority 
of manufacture, replied that while it assured 
patrons that skilled knowledge was demanded 
rather than cheap labor, the main reason was 
that since the machinery used in the shops 
was necessarily more or less dangerous and 
accidents seemed to occur despite all precau- 
tions, he was determined that no women or 
children should be the sufferers in that shop. 
This sort of chivalry deserves all honor for 
its practical humanity. 

There seems to be arising also, ever more 
steadily, organized efforts to do away with 
the more serious disadvantages in many 
industries, and to provide comfortable con- 
ditions of work and recreation among labor- 
ing women, especially where they are employed 
in large numbers. ‘This is generally termed 
‘‘welfare’’ work, and is doing much to educate 
both employer and employee and to secure 
a better understanding between them. It 
has grown from small beginnings, and is now 
one of the most promising indications of a 
brighter and better life for the working women 
of the morrow. 

Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for September states that 
since 1900 the number of working-women 
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in this country has increased about 16 per 
cent. and their wages 27.5 per cent. Since 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred who 
work do so in order to support themselves 
or others, in whole or in part, to avoid depend- 
ing upon relatives oftentimes less able to work 
than themselves, and to aid in making their 
homes places in which their families can grow 
and enjoy life, as well as exist, it is surely 
reasonable to rejoice that their efforts are 
meeting with some measure of success. The 
tendency is sharply upward. 


THE GIRL WITHOUT TRAINING 


But the girl who has received no special 
training and is unaccustomed to working for — 
a living may well hesitate before leaving her 
small circle of friends for the strife of a great 
city —whether she be led by ambition or 
driven by necessity. For the success which she 
sees that others have achieved will be hard to 
win, and her chances to earn even a bare 
living will be lessened by a competition which 
leaves so little standing room for untrained 
laborers that only the strongest or the luckiest 
can succeed for a time during which, if they 
be wise, they will leave no stone unturned to 
gain some special knowledge or skill. A visit 
to some of the larger exchanges, intelligence 
offices, and employment bureaus of different 
establishments will show all sorts and varieties 
of workers striving to get an appointment to 
places when only a casual questioning shows 
them so unfitted that they could not hold a 
worthy position longer than a single day; 
others of high attainments eagerly accepting 
the most mechanical duties if they can but 
secure a temporary foothold. 

In a word, the opportunities for skilled 
talent in almost every special line are constantly 
growing greater and more attractive, but 
workers for any reason inefficient will be 
crowded out. 

Grave and serious as are some phases of the 
advance in numbers of women wage-earners, 
many of them deal, after all, only with ex- 
ceptional or abnormal conditions, some of which 
will in time right themselves. When the matter 
is viewed as a whole, the larger tendencies are 
seen to be working for the uplift of the workers 
and more particularly of their homes. The 
opportunity to work affords to the majority a 
means for the achievement of higher living, 
and the fulfillment of worthy ambitions and 
affections. 
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A HOMESTEADER’S CABIN ON THE DESERT BEFORE IRRIGATION 





THE WORK OF THE UNITED 
STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


WHO ACCOMPANIED SECRETARY GARFIELD ON HIS JOURNEY OF 
OBSERVATION IN THE WEST 


off in making fertile the land of the West. 

In its policy of giving away free homesteads, 
the Government came to the point where it had nothing 
left but arid land. Then Congress passed the Rec- 
lamation Act, and the Reclamation Service began its 
work. The magnitude of its irrigation works in the 
arid areas of the Far West can hardly be appreciated 
except by a journey of inspection and a definite study of 
these great undertakings, for some of them are feats that 
compare with the greatest engineering work anywhere 
in the world. It is making lakes at some places and quae cates 


4 VHE Government has begun where nature left 








TEMPE, ARIZ., IN THE WATERED DESERT 
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THE PATHFINDER SITE, WYOMING THE SHOSHONE SITE, WYOMING 
The dam, when completed, will hold 3,840,000,000 gallons of water The dam will be 25 feet higher than the Flat-iron Building, New York 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ROOSEVELT DAM, SALT RIVER CANON, ARIZ. 


THE SITES OF THREE GREAT GOVERNMENT DAMS 
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pre 
THE MAIN CANAL ON THE MINNEDOKA PROJECT IN IDAHO 


The photograph shows the siphon under the railroad tracks, and the junction of one of the laterals with the main canal 





drying them up at others; it is at some places worked out by men of no more than ordinary 
turning rivers out of their beds and at others skill. The social results of this reclamation 
bringing underground waters to the surface. work are more important than its money value. 
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THE GREAT GARLAND CANAL ON THE SHOSHONE PROJECT, WYOMING 


The canal is sixty miles long and distributes the water stored by the Shoshone dam over 125,000 acres 


On these irrigated lands some of the greatest Homes are made for a dense population on 
agricultural triumphs on earth are being made; small areas, so that agricultural communities 
intensive culture here reaches its highest levelas become in effect towns. At places town and 
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a 
THE HUNTLEY CANAL AND THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 


The canal gets its water from the river above the point shown in the picture and distributes it over 30,000 acres from 
the construction camp far back over the horizon 

















AN IRRIGATION CANAL NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


_country life are blended—are one—as they 
are nowhere else in this country. The total 


impression that a journey given to the study 
of this subject leaves is that the work of the 
reclamation service is one of the wisest acts 
of the general Government —as beneficent as 
it was necessary. 
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A TYPICAL SCHOOLHOUSE IN AN IRRIGATED DISTRICT 


The schoolhouses are among the first buildings on the newly opened tracts, and they are so distributed that no child is 
out of reach of them. The shed on the left is for the pupils’ ponies 





DATE PALMS IN THE OASIS MADE BY IRRIGATION 


Yet a journey of three months through the 
arid states produces a feeling of surprise that 
after all is done the reclaimed parts of these 
deserts will be so small a proportion—mere 
patches on a map of great distances. 

Two-fifths of the United States is arid. Of 
that area, 9,000,000 acres, or about 1 per cent., 
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THE ARID PLAIN BEFORE IRRIGATION 


Land east of Billings, Mont., to be irrigated by a canal system recently completed by the Government 


is irrigated. The rest is desert. The arid 
country now supports but a small population. 
Detroit has more inhabitants than the whole 
state of Montana yet has. -. Cambridge, Mass., 
has twice the population of Nevada. A stable 
and growing population in this region depends 
on irrigation. The works now under construc- 
tion by the Reclamation Service will irrigate 
1,598,000 acres and the projects planned will 
add 3,270,000 more. The story of Billings, 
Montana, will help to show the significance of 
this. A ditch was built to take water out of the 
Yellowstone River to irrigate about 25,000 





THE NEXT STEP — SETTLEMENT 


A ranch northeast of Billings which was desert six months before. 
The ranchman is using vegetables from his own garden 





acres of land west of Billings. There are about 
3,000 people on that farm land and about 10,000 
in Billings. The ditch made the town. With- 
out it Billings would now be like many other 
Montana towns—a few houses, stock pens, and 
perhaps 500 people. Irrigation does not 
mean an exodus from the cities. For every ir- 
rigator who receives a farm, two or three per- 
sons will live in the cities, with all the business 
and commerce which they imply. 

Nowhere else in the United States are all 
the natural resources so scientifically used. 
I went 160 miles up the valley of the Shoshone 





THE LAST PHASE OF THE DESERT 


A ranch west of Billings. Eighteen years ago the owner traded 160 


acres for the shingle roof. That land is now worth $16,000 














THE GOVERNMENT ROAD TO ROOSEVELT, ARIZ. 


As it winds around the mountain side of the Salt River Cafion 
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THE HEADGATES OF AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
Where the river water enters the canal 


River, in Northwest Wyoming, and for the 
whole distance the forests, the river, and the 
land were being prepared by the Government 
for their most beneficial use. 

The head waters of the Shoshone River are 
in the Yellowstone Park and in a national for- 
est. The forest, protected against destructive 
lumbering, retains a great deal of moisture and 
tends to prevent sudden and violent freshets. 
But, in spite of this, like most Western rivers, 
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THE EARTH-DAM ON THE UMATILLA PROJECT, OREGON 
As solid and enduring as the hills on which it abuts 
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A TUNNEL THAT SAVES TWENTY MILES 
The road up the Shoshone Canton 





the Shoshone is subject to destructive floods. 
To check these floods the Reclamation Service 
is building a high masonry dam in the river 
cafion between Rattlesnake and Cedar moun- 
tains. This dam will store the flood waters in 
a reservoir that will stretch twelve or fifteen 
miles up the valley. The dam is 312 feet high 
and below it the river has a rapid fall, which 
will give an almost unlimited water power. The 
water in the reservoir will be allowed to flow 
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ALFALFA-FED CATTLE ON AN IRRIGATED RANCH 


Irrigated alfalfa supplies hay for winter feed and obviates the necessity of keeping the cattle on the open range 


tunnel to convey the water up to the level lands 
of the valley. At the lower end of the tunnel is 
a settling basin from which the main canal 


down the river gradually as it is needed for irri- 
gation. It is diverted from the river into a 
tunnel byalowdam. Usually the water would 
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AN IRRIGATED ORCHARD IN KANSAS 


On the government project near Garden City. The water is supplied from wells by twenty-three pumping stations 


The Shoshone River carries so much 















be diverted from the river directly into the main 
irrigating ditch. But the Shoshone is in a 
cafion and it was necessary to make a three-mile 







opens. 
silt that without this basin for sediment the 
canal would soon be choked with mud. From 





WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY BLEND 
Profitable 20-acre farms on the Belle Fourche Project, South Dakota 
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THE RECLAMATION CENTRES OF THE FAR WEST 


The black portions show land to be irrigated by the works the Government is now building 
The rings show the reservoir sites 
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the basin the canal runs sixty miles along the 
valley, distributing water over 125,000 acres of 
land; homes are provided for thousands of 
people where formerly a few cattlemen divided 
dominion with the coyotes and jack-rabbits. 
From the time the snow falls on the mountains 
until the water reaches cultivated land, it will 
be controlled and used. None will be wasted. 
This is the real conquest of the West which is 
just beginning. The Shoshone project, by the 
way, shows “Buffalo Bill” in a new role. He 
generously gave up to the Government his 
water rights on the Shoshone River and made 
the project possible. 

These projects are planned to use the natural 
resources to their utmost, and they are built to 
last forever. The tunnels and many parts of 
the canals are lined with concrete. The three 
great dams, the Pathfinder and Shoshone in 
Wyoming and the Roosevelt in Arizona, are 
either concrete or masonry. It is hard to realize 
the size of these structures. The Shoshone dam, 
for instance, is twenty-five feet higher than the 
famous “ Flat-iron’’ building in New York. On 
the Umatilla Project is an earth dam. Before 
I saw it I supposed that it, at least, would lack 
the everlasting appearance of the other struc- 
tures. But I was mistaken. It looks more like 
a long hill than a dam, and it is as permanent 
and solid as the hills on either side. The dirt 
of which it is built is selected for its impervious 
qualities and every layer that is added is watered 
and packed. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of all the recla- 
mation works is the conquest of the Colorado 
now in progress. The lower part of that great 
river overflows every year and floods thousands 
of acres of land. It is constantly changing its 
channel, building up great mud flats and bars 
and tearing them away again. Its bed is a shift- 
ing massof silt. I was at Yuma during the low 
season of the river and it was carrying probably 
75 tons of mud a minute past the town. Yet the 
government engineers are building a dam across 
this all-powerful and destructive flood to divert 
water for irrigation. ‘Twelve miles above Yuma 
the river runs between two hills almost a mile 
apart. Across the river at this point the engi- 
neers are building the Laguna dam, 4,700 
feet long and 346 feet wide, with a concrete 
surface over its entire area. It is a tremendous, 


low-lying structure of 600,000 tons, the weight 
of which will keep it in place, for no rock 
foundation could be found in the river bed 
Another unusual piece 


on which to build it. 
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of construction on this project is the inverted 
siphon which carries the water of the main 
irrigation canal under the bed of the Gila 
River. 

The work of the government engineers has 
gained a reputation for permanency and thor- 
oughness. “Highest United States Government 
engineering standards followed throughout”’ is 
the boast of a private irrigation company in 
Idaho. A man begins to lose the usual scepti- 
cism about the Government’s ability to do 
efficient work as he goes from project to project. 
He begins to take a kind of patriotic pride in the 
great dams and the miles and miles of canal, 
especially when he sees some of the obstacles 
which have been overcome in their building. 
Transportation of material to many of the pro- 
jects has been difficult. The railroads have 
helped with branch lines. The Reclamation 
Service itself has built 327 miles (as far as from 
Philadelphia to Boston) of dirt road through 
difficult country. From Mesa to Roosevelt, in 
Arizona, is one of the most picturesque mountain 
roads in the West and one of the best. An 
incident which happened during the construc- 
tion of the road from Cody to the Shoshone dam 
gives an idea of the problems of Western road- 
making. There is a tunnel through a rocky 
point a little below the site of the dam. While 
it was being built, the men on one side of the 
point were in hailing distance of those on the 
other side, but to shake hands with them would 
have meant a twenty-mile journey over mountain 
trails. 

Worse than the transportation problems have 
been the labor troubles. Labor has been scarce 
and high-priced all through the West—higher 
for the Government than for anyone else, for 
on all its work the eight-hour day is prescribed 
by law and a nine-hour wage is necessary to 
get men. In the Corbett tunnel day-laborers 
were getting $3 a day. 

The Government has suffered also from a 
very unusual cause. Contractors have offered 
to do the work too cheaply. Here is the expla- 
nation which one engineer gave me: 


“On tunnel work, for example, if the con- 
tractor bids high enough to cover all possible 
contingencies, his price would be so high that the 
engineers would not be justified in accepting it. 
There are always some contractors whose bids 
make little allowance for unexpected difficulties. 
Their bids are the lowest and we have to take 
them. Then, when they ‘ bust,’ we have to take 
up the job at a moment’s notice.” 























The reclamation work is on a so much larger 
scale than other work in the West that it presents 
many new problems with which the contractors 
were unfamiliar, and many failures have re- 
sulted. On the two longest tunnels and on 
two of the big dams, the contractors have failed. 
Even a well-known New York firm of contract- 
ing engineers, with a record of good work on 
four continents, was unable to finish the Laguna 
dam. When the contractors fail, the engineers 
are called upon to gather a working force and 
complete the job. Civil service rules, however 
necessary and beneficial elsewhere, are incon- 
venient in such a crisis. They provide for 
examinations for assistants to be paid $75 a 
month in a country where day-laborers get 
$3 a day. Imagine a railroad section-boss with 
two finely printed pages of instructions on how 
to hire a Mexican peon! That illustrates how 
the government labor is hired. This is not 
written as an attack on Civil Service rules. 
The engineers themselves are glad to be pro- 
tected from politics by them, but the red-tape 
makes the government work harder than private 
work. And there is one more difference. |] 
know of two engineers in the Reclamation 
Service who have received offers from contrac- 
tors of practically twice their present salaries. 
One engineer in charge of a $6,000,000 project 
gets $3,500 a year. The service is remark- 
ably efficient now. The Government is giving 
these men a wonderful training, but it is prob- 
able that some contractor will get the benefit 
of it. 

The Reclamation Act was passed in 1902, 
and provides that all but 5 per cent. of the 
income from the sale of public lands, or about 
$5,000,000 a year, shall be devoted to building 
irrigation works, and that the cost of these 
shall be paid in ten annual instalments by the 
farmers using the water. The money will then 
be used over again to build more irrigation 
systems. This method of providing a con- 
tinuous fund probably saved the bill from 
defeat, for there is little likelihood that the 
astern representatives would have voted the 
necessary funds from the Treasury. As it 
was, the bill had a hard time. Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada, its sponsor, gave stere- 
opticon lectures night after night to show 
the need of the reclamation work. Finally, 
with the aid of the President, the bill went 
through in the middle of the Panama Canal 
debate. Since the Reclamation Service has 
become popular in the West, a number of 
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Western politicians are, quite naturally, willing 
to assume responsibility for it. 


THE LEADERS IN RECLAMATION WORK 


The man who made the Reclamation Service 
itself is its present director, Mr. F. H. Newell. 
In his long experience in the Geological Survey 
he became convinced that the Government 
was the only agency by which the water re- 
sources could be thoroughly and compre- 
hensively utilized for irrigation. For many 
years he had gathered information and had 
come to know the men necessary for a Recla- 
mation Service. When the Act was passed 
the great organization sprang into active exist- 
ence almost at once. Mr. Newell, besides 
being an engineer, has been a very painstaking 
student of the land and water problems of the 
West. He is one of the group of Washington 
officials whose knowledge is behind the ad- 
ministration’s Western policies. 

In the cry that was raised in some parts of 
the West against the paternalism of these 
policies, reclamation, the most paternal of 
them all, was the least complained of. Looked 
at from one point of view, it is a national 
improvement, like work on our rivers and 
harbors. From another standpoint, it re- 
sembles special favors to particular com- 
munities. From the latter point of view there 
might be a strong theoretical objection to the 
reclamation work by the Government, but 
government aid to the West is so common that 
it goes unnoticed. The Western idea of objec- 
tionable paternalism has no reference to finan- 
cial assistance. Almost the only people who 
advance the objection of paternalism to the 
Reclamation Service are those who use it to 
cloak some personal grievance. As ex-Goy- 
ernor Prince of New Mexico told me, the 
Western people judge this government work 
by its effect on their personal welfare. As 
that effect is usually favorable, their opinion 
of the Reclamation Service is usually likewise. 


HOW RECLAMATION TRANSFORMS 


On the morning of June 26, 1907, all was 
excitement in Billings, Mont. It was the day 
of the formal opening of the Huntley Reclama- 
tion Project a few miles east of town. Every 
stage of Montana’s civilization was represented. 
In the crowd were men who had come to that 
country as Indian traders before the Custer 
massacre, when goods came in flat-boats 1,200 
miles up the Missouri and Yellowstone from 
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St. Louis. One of these men had killed seven 
Indians with his own hand. Another had been 
tied to a stake for torture. There were Crow 
Indians in the crowd, too, watching the cere- 
monies by which another piece of their terri- 
tory was being thrown open to the white man, 
for the Huntley Project is on the Crow Reserva- 
tion. There were sheep men, whose flocks 
grazed for hundreds of miles on either side of 
the town and wintered in the valley. And, 
more important than any of these, there were 
the irrigating farmers. Within a generation 
Montana has had all four types: the Indian, 
the trader, the herdsman, and the farmer. 
These farmers are the men who made Billings 
with its 10,000 inhabitants possible, for they 
cultivate the land under the ditch which made 
the town. One of them, Mr. I. D. O’Donnell, 
took me out to his ranch in an automobile. 
The automobile is an innovation and therefore 
to many Eastern farmers an enemy. To the 
irrigating farmers it is just the opposite. The 
revolutionary change that they had to make 
when they began to farm by irrigation shook 
them loose from the traditional conservatism 
of their calling. Our humorous papers 
would have fewer of the “Farmer Hayseed”’ 
and “Uncle Silas” kind of jokes if they were 
published in the West, for the Western farmer 
is a wide-awake man of affairs. His associa- 
tions manage the long canal systems; in some 
cases, they financed their building. The farmers 
band together to ship their produce, to ‘“‘dicker’”’ 
with the railroads for rates, or to “bulldoze” 
the trust into building a sugar factory to 
furnish a market for beets which they intend 
to grow. They are men of a good deal of 
wide and useful information, and they work 
their farms with the same intelligence and 
ability with which other businesses are con- 
ducted. The results are astonishing. Mr. 
O’Donnell, for example, won prizes for his 
farm products at the fairs at St. Louis, Omaha, 
and Portland. In 1906 he won a first prize 
in the National Orange Judd seed contest 
with 130.5 bushels of oats from one acre. 
He also received the first prize for the best 
yield of an acre of red fife wheat. A smooth 


potato weighing 5 pounds and a pumpkin weigh- 
ing 160 pounds have grown on the Hesper 
Ranch, as his place is called,and some of his 
alfalfa has measured 11 feet 6 inches in height. 

Coming back from the Hesper Ranch to 
Billings, we came through a well-tilled valley 
dotted with comfortable houses and clumps 
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of trees. There were almost as many trees 
as there are in the more intensively cultivated 
valleys in the East, and every one of them 
had been planted. About four miles from 
town I made some casual remark about a 
farmhouse that we were passing. 

“The man who lives there,” said Mr. 
O’Donnell, ‘‘came here as a sub-contractor 
on the railroad. One of his employees stole 
his teams and he was left stranded. He settled 
on a farm and is now worth $25,000. Most 
of the farmers here are worth that much.” 

East of the town is a plateau or “bench” 
about twenty miles long and nearly half as 
wide, which has recently been opened for 
settlement by the Billings Land and Irrigation 
Company. During the past summer a part 
of it was bearing its second crop. There is 
not a full-grown tree on the whole stretch of 
twenty miles, and not many small ones have 
been planted. The houses are new, many are 
unpainted, and some of them are only tempor- 
ary structures. This tract affords a bare and 
dreary prospect for the eye of an Eastern 
settler, and yet in a few years it will be an 
indistinguishable part of the green and fertile 
valley which it joins on the west. Across the 
river, and at a lower level, the 30,000 acres of 
the Huntley Project lie parallel to the bench. 
On the opening day there was not a farmhouse 
on it; except along the river edge, not a tree. 
There was not a green thing on the 30,000 
acres and not a foot of it had ever been plowed. 
Yet there were three times as many applicants 
as there were farms. There were farmers 
from the old Western Reserve states, northern 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, etc. There were 
also men who had developed farms in other 
irrigated districts, sold them for $200 or $300 
an acre, and come to repeat the process on new 
land. Most of the settlers on the newly opened 
lands have some money; for although govern- 
ment land costs them nothing, some capital 
is necessary to carry them through the first year. 


HOW MEN OBTAIN GOVERNMENT LAND 


The old method of opening land for settle- 
ment in which men raced for homesteads is 
not practised on the reclamation projects. 
Any citizen (who has not already used his 
homestead right) can make an application for 
land. On the opening day the applications 
are picked from the pile at random; in the 
order in which they are picked the applicants 
may choose their homesteads. But these 














irrigated homesteads are of 20, 40, or 80 acres 
instead of the usual 160. To receive full title 
to the land, the applicant must live on it and 
cultivate it for five years; and to obtain a 
permanent water-right he must pay the ten 
annual instalments covering his share of the 
cost of the irrigation works. At the end of 
the ten years the canal systems are turned 
over to the farmers. On most projects the 
payments are about $3.50 per acre per year. 
On many of the projects, part of the land to 
be irrigated is in private ownership. Before 
work is begun the owners agree to divide it 
into small holdings and sell it. ‘The farmers 
who buy this land acquire title to it immediately 
but they must live on it and make the ten pay- 
ments to obtain a waterright, without which 
the land is valueless. This system was devised 
to eliminate the ever-present land speculator. 
In the main, it is successful though many of 
the speculators get homesteads on which they 
do not intend to settle, relinquishing them 
later for a consideration. I had a relinquish- 
ment for 80 acres on a government project 
offered me for $2,000. Away from the project 
land speculation is rampant. In some districts 
you may see automobiles full of possible buyers 
being whirled around among the best-looking 
farms by land agents whose impressive state- 
ments remind you of the “Seeing New York” 
man describing ‘“ Millionaire’s Row” on upper 
Fifth Avenue. 

The success of the Billings farmers is not 
unusual. Their main crop is alfalfa, which 
they sell to the sheep and cattle men for winter 
feed. It requires very little work and brings 
from $20 to $35 an acre. They raise some 
grain, potatoes, and about 100,000 tons of 
sugar beets for which they received last year 
between $400,000 and $500,000 from the new 
$1,000,000 sugar factory at the edge of town. 
The beets are the most profitable crop but they 
require a tremendous amount of hand labor, 
which is now supplied mostly by Polish im- 
migrants. This crop has the added disad- 
vantage of depending for its profit on the 
sugar tariff. 

On most of the reclamation projects, the 
main crop will be alfalfa, supplemented by 
grain and vegetables. An editor named Ham 
told me that he could raise one thousand pounds 
of pork to the acre on alfalfa land and sell it 
for six cents or seven cents a pound. Many 
of these farmers have found out that it pays 
to sell their hay in the form of beef, mutton, 
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Some of the projects 
however, are adapted to fruit growing. The 
Umatilla Project in Oregon is one of these. 
Hermiston, the town of the project, is new. 
It has recently attained the dignity of a rail- 


pork or milk and butter. 


road station. Formerly a box-car served for 
this purpose. There is so little obstruction 
to the wind and the soil is so light that if a 
man were to plow at the wrong time of year 
his farm would be likely to blow away in a 
day or two. It is reported that such a thing 
happened at the neighboring town of Irrigon. 
The land to be irrigated is, if possible, less 
inviting to the eye than that at Huntley. But 
that is the way with all :his irrigated country 
before the water is put on it. The worse it 
looks, often, the better it is. This particular 
land near Hermiston, for example, has every 
requisite to make it a second Yakima. The 
Yakima canal system was started by private 
enterprise but it has since been taken over by 
the Reclamation Service. A man in that 
valley this fall refused $2,800 for less than 
two acres of pearson the tree. Apples destined 
for England have brought ten cents apiece 
wholesale. Buyers have come even from 
Russia to this famous fruit section. The more 
successful of these fruit farmers can live on 
eight or ten acres in the same comfort and 
luxury which the successful business man has 
in his suburban home. The difference is, 
that in Yakima the place supports the man; 
near the Eastern cities the man supports the 
place. 

Probably the most ideal living condi- 
tions in any farming communities in the 
United States are in the irrigated districts of 
southern California. The farms are small 
enough to be neighborly and productive enough 
to be profitable. These districts are really 
thinly settled towns, with the advantages both 
of the town and the country. The Reclama- 
tion Service hopes to bring about this happy 
condition on all its projects. The land is 
divided into small holdings. ‘Town sites are 
scattered through it so that no one need be 
far from either a church or stores. At more 
frequent intervals land is set apart for schools. 
In that country all but the very youngest 
children ride horseback, and as the school 
provides a shed for their ponies, the trans- 
portation problem is not difficult. In some 
places those who do not go mounted are col- 
lected by a stage. On most of the projects 
there will be an abundance of water power 
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developed at the dams and the drops in the 
canals. This will be used for trolley lines 
and light and power. There will be small 
farms intensively cultivated on which the 
manual labor is greatly lessened by the use of 
electricity, connected with the stores and rail- 
road by a trolley line which will carry both 
produce and passengers. Already, near many 
of the houses in the irrigated districts, one sees 
the windmills which betoken running water in 
the houses. Automobiles and telephones are 
even now common. ‘The irrigators are pro- 
gressive in another way. ‘They are publicity 
mad. At the opening of the Huntley Project 
a delegation arrived with large badges on 
which were printed “Miles City Boosters.” 
Every little hamlet supports a commercial 
club or a board of trade which s-nds out 
pamphlets by the hundreds. ‘They buy pleas- 
ant mention in the Western newspapers and 
use great ingenuity in getting themselves men- 
tioned free both East and West. Feeling runs 
high between rival towns; indeed, at Hermiston, 
there is a bitter animosity between the people 
who live on one side of the railroad and those 
who live on the other. 

In their advertising campaigns the towns 
have been ably led by the railroads. Their 
immigration agents have studied the migratory 
habits of men as carefully as an ornithologist 
studies birds. The railroad advertising for the 
Reclamation Service has been both generous 
and effective. Indeed, the whole West is in- 
debted to railroad advertising for a large 
number of its people. As a Southern Pacific 
immigration agent phrased it, “If this road had 
had its terminus in Texas, Mexico, or hell, 
it would have had all these folks there.”’ 

In almost all of the advertising pamphlets 
about certain localities is a list of the possible 
crops. They are all much alike, the only 
limit of the list, it seems, being the number of 
plants known to the author. Yet in most 
cases these claims, however extravagant they 
sound, are true. For example, at Yuma, 
which has a rather exaggerated reputation for 
heat, almost all of the crops of the temperate 
and semi-tropical climates will thrive; and, in 
addition, date-palms will grow in this south- 
western desert and in no other part of the 
United States. At Yuma also one may have 
fresh vegetables all winter. The Salt River 


Valley in Arizona is probably one of the oldest 
agricultural sections in the country, for the 
modern irrigation canals follow the general 
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lines of an irrigation of a prehistoric race. In 
that valley, as at Yuma, plant growth continues 
all the year around. This southwestern coun- 
try, before irrigation the most desolate and 
forbidding of them all, will probably be the 
richest region when it is finally developed. 
Up in Nevada, on “the great American desert,” 
where hundreds of the California gold-seekers 
died of thirst, the Truckee-Carson Project has 
already made a town and a prosperous farming 
community. 

Near Garden City, Kan., the Reclamation 
Service has built a pumping plant to supply 
water to a canal from thirty-two wells. When 
the Arkansas River is high, the pumping plant 
is unnecessary; but for a part of the irrigating 
season every year the river does not supply 
sufficient water. In southern California is a 
section in which artesian wells furnish water 
for irrigation, and the Geological Survey in its 
recent investigations .has found that most of 
the west side of the San Joaquin Valley can be 
irrigated in a similar way. 

These are some of the beginnings of a search 
for more water. ‘The rivers of the West are 
often an uncertain source of supply. ‘Two of 
the largest are hardly accessible for irrigation. 
Until the Colorado comes out of its canon a 
little above Yuma, there is no way of getting 
its water up to the land. ‘The great Columbia 
River also flows down a cafion, though not a 
very deep one. Yet the fall in the river is so 
gentle that an irrigating ditch with its head- 
gates in the river in which water would flow 
would be forty or fifty miles long before the 
water could be delivered to any land. The 
Umatilla project is on the south bank of the 
Columbia, the biggest volume of water in the 
Northwest, and yet it draws its water from the 
little Umatilla River. As was said before, about 
6 per cent. of the arid land of the West is now 
irrigated. According to the best calculations, 
there is an available water supply to irri- 
gate only 4 per cent. more. Every ill-advised 
irrigation system reduces that percentage. 
The Reclamation Service is the only agency 
at work whose operations are large enough to 
make systematic and comprehensive plans for 
the fullest utilization of the water resources. 
With the best that can be done, more than 
go per cent. will never grow any valuable 
plants which are now known. It would be a 
national crime if the small remainder were not 
properly conserved for the use of the people. 
This is the purpose of the Reclamation Service. 
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REGULATING BANKS BY VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE 


BY 


c.M. KEYS 


\ N Y HILE the chimes of Trinity Church, 
at the head of Wall Street, called men 
to worship on the morning of Sunday, 
October 20th, one of the most remarkable 
vigilance committees that ever was formed 
came together in a white marble office-building, 
hardly a stone’s throw from the doors of the 
church. The fifteen men who met at the 
Clearing House that Sunday morning repre- 
sented the combined power of the great asso- 
ciated banks of New York. The law had sig- 
nally and dismally failed. ‘These men came 
together for the purpose of doing, without 
the aid or countenance of law, the thing that 
was necessary to save the financial world 
from a cataclysm. 

For fourteen hours they labored. Then, 
at midnight, they ceased deliberation and went 
to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, seeking the 
men that had done the wrong, carrying the 
verdict, armed not by law, but merely by 
power — as completely a vigilance committee 
as ever served a notice on Montana “rustlers” 
or California highwaymen. 

That night four men sat in anxious delib- 
eration at this hotel. One was middle- 
aged and turning gray. He was the leader. 
His name is C. W. Morse, his calling that of 
the promoter, his business reputation that of 
the plunger. He made his money in such 
ventures as the reorganization of the so-called 
Ice Trust, in the formation of the new, widely 
heralded steamship “combine” to control all 
the coasting steamers out of and into New 
York, and in a dozen other smaller enter- 
prises. The second, Mr. Fritz Augustus Heinze, 
is the most spectacular figure in the annals 
of latter-day copper history. He is the man 
who fought the great Amalgamated in the 
Montana copper wars, and won. His face is 





boyish, fresh, yet hard and firm—the face of 
a fighter. The others of that group were 
Messrs. E. R. Thomas and O. F. Thomas. 
Their wealth came to them from the late 
General Samuel Thomas, a speculative finan- 
cier of the old school that gave us Jay Gould, 
Fisk, Drew, Vanderbilt. 

The crisis had arrived. Less than a year 
before, these gentlemen had united their forces 
in the exploitation of a banking business in 
New York on a large and pretentious scale. 
They had bought banks. They had become 
directors. They had made great loans. They 
had turned those banks from the hard paths 
of simple commerce to the slippery trails of 
high finance. Through nine short months | 
they had sowed the winds, trusting to Provi- 
dence. Now, at midnight on October zoth, 
they were about to reap the crop that they 
had sowed. 

To them came the Clearing House com- 
mittee, tired from its labors, short of words, 
abrupt: 

“Sell and get out of the banking business; 
or stay and take the consequences!”’ 

That was the verdict. It is strongly remi- 
niscent of the old familiar: ‘Two hours to 
get out of the county—two minutes to get 
out of range!” 

“The consequences” meant ruin, nothing 
less. The whole financial world was on the 
brink of a panic, that fearful kind of panic 
that springs from breaking banks, from mobs 
clamoring at banking desks for their money, 
from mad, insensate, uncontrolled fear on 
the part of the people whose money rests in 
the banks. To stay meant that the next 
business day, Monday, would see every one 
of these banks closed in failure. 

Mr. Morse looked at Mr. 


Heinze. Mr. 
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Heinze looked at Mr. Morse. There was 
no choice. 

“We shall sell our stocks!” they said to the 
committee. 

It has been done. The group of banks 
referred to in the former article of this series 
as the “Morse-Heinze group” is no more. 
The lesson of the Baring panic, the sin of the 
perversion of a commercial bank to the uses 
of the gambler and the stock-jobber, has come 
home to Messrs. Morse and Heinze and their 
associates. 


NOT ALL THE BANKS ARE GUILTY 


Perhaps this episode has removed from the 
New York banking world the most flagrant 
offenders against the code of conservatism, but 
not all. Nor may one say that all the banks 
are corrupt — far from it. In New York, as 
stated in a former article, there are still dozens 
of banks, both national and state, and dozens 
of trust companies untouched by this conta- 
gion. They have suffered from the errors 
of the sinning banks; but they themselves are 
still as strong, as safe, and as clean as they 
have ever been. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the national banks at large are no’ 
included in the criticisms leveled against the 
Wall Street banks as a class. 

The time has come when the National 
Bank Act must be no more a screed pasted 
behind the door of the bank, but shall be, 
in letter and in spirit, The Law. It has been 
an open secret in Wall Street for years past 
that many of these great Wall Street banks, 
the centres of groups of banks scattered from 
the Battery to the Harlem River and beyond, 
have supported and assisted huge private 
speculators and have made possible great 
promotions in the industrial and the railroad 
world. That must be stopped. The Govern- 
ment has pleaded that the law, as it stands, 
is inefficient to stop it. Then the law must 
be amended. Why, in this great crisis of 
yesterday, was it necessary that the com- 
mittee of the Clearing House, an unofficial 
body, acting arbitrarily, acting like a vigilance 
committee unarmed of law, should intervene? 

The United States Government maintains 
a bureau for the supervision of the national 
banks, of which there: are more than 6,600. 
That bureau is the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. It is its duty to inspect the 
banks, to enforce the law, to see to it that the 
funds of the people are safeguarded. Why, 


you may ask, did that bureau fail to detect 
the weakness of the Mercantile Bank and 
its associates? Why did that bureau fail to 
prevent the impairment of the surplus to the 
extent of nearly $4,000,000 in nine months? 

The answer is one that the American people 
have grown accustomed to hear. It hears it 
whenever anyone asks why our consuls, our 
ministers, our ambassadors, the representa- 
tives of this people in foreign lands, must live 
in humility and poverty beside the representa- 
tives of foreign powers. To the shame of the 
American people be it said that the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, like most 
other offices in the gift of the people, is main- 
tained on a basis of stingy parsimony, of utter 
meanness, and, consequently, of utter in- 
efficiency and weakness. 

The Government is supposed to inspect 
the national banks. To that end the depart- 
ment has eighty inspectors. They are paid 
fees, not salaries. Eighty men, eighty young 
men, working on starvation wages, to inspect 
6,600 national banks—what a pitiful farce! 
If every bank were examined twice a year, 
those eighty men would have to average 180 
banks apiece within the twelvemonth. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, the head 
and front of this bureau, the man whose initia- 
tive alone constitutes the main bulwark of 
defence against fraud and danger in the banks, 
gets a salary of $5,000 perannum. His deputy 
gets $3,500. There is not another man in the 
department who receives more than $2,500 
yearly salary. Our fathers, who saw a few 
small banks scattered about this country, 
forty years ago ordained these salaries. They 
invented this machine, and built it. We, who 
have seen the banks grow from 140, with 
resources of $37,000,000 at the beginning of 
1864, to more than 6,600, with resources of 
$8,000,000,000 in our time, have been content 
to keep this same machine for the making of 
safety and are content—and, perhaps, will be 
content to-morrow, and until Ruin undisguised 
sits as a director in a thousand banks from 
Maine to San Francisco and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf! 


A GOVERNMENT TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BANKS 


The Government cannot keep a good man 
in this service. Since 1884, there have been 
seven comptrollers. One was Mr. Henry W. 
Cannon, who left the service to go into the 
banking business and is now chairman of the 

















Chase National. Another was Mr. E. S. 
Lacey, now president of the Bankers’ National, 
of Chicago. Mr. A. B. Hepburn, now presi- 
dent of the Chase National, was another. 
The late James H. Eckels, president of the 
Commercial National, Chicago, followed Mr. 
Lacey. Mr. Charles G. Dawes, president of 
the Central Trust Company, Chicago, pre- 
ceded Mr. W. B. Ridgely, who held the office 
from 1899 to 1907. What does that record 
mean if it means not that as soon as a man 
has proven himself fit for the position he is 
hired away from the Government by the bank- 
ing interests ? 

Lower down in the service, the same tale is 
told. On this point, I shall quote Mr. Ridgely 
himself: 


“Tt is one of the difficulties of the service that 
it is hard to keep a good man. Just as an exam- 
iner gets to know his district well and becomes 
really efficient, he is apt to be hired by some bank 
seeking for an officer. It is easy enough to get 
ambitious young men who are thoroughly com- 
petent to go into the service for the experience and 
acquaintance it gives them. It is more difficult 
and more important to keep them after they have 
heen trained to the work.” 


There lie the reasons why the maintenance 
of law and order in the national banking 
world is left largely to vigilance committees. 
When the Walsh banks, of Chicago, became 
involved in loans on the Walsh railroads and 
other loans that could not be closed out, the 
Chicago bankers formed a committee. It had 
no legal weapons. It merely had the strength 
to deal with that great problem—and it dealt 
with it, bravely, cleanly, effectively. Similarly, 
the New York Clearing House committee, 
gun in hand, went at this Mercantile affair. 
It cleaned it up within a week. I can multiply 
instances of the same thing. I do not hesitate 
to say that the only time when the Government 
supervision is really effective is after all possible 
damage has been done. As a coroner the 
United States Government is an excellent 
officer As a policeman, in the banking world, 
it is practically useless. 


BANKS THAT SERVE SPECIAL INTERESTS 


It is well, before passing from the considera- 
tion of the New York City national banks, 
the great trust banks, to make it clear that the 
Mercantile National situation is not by any 
means unique. There is no hour of the year 
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when the banks controlled by the great interests 
are not loaning money on the stocks and bonds 
that represent the properties controlled by 
these same interests. A railroad needing 
money can borrow it more freely from a bank 
in which its directors are interested than it 
can borrow it from any other bank. An 
industrial needing discounts can get them 
from the banks in which its president is inter- 
ested at better rates and often in greater 
amounts than it can get them from any other 
bank. 

This is “business courtesy,” and nothing 
more. In a thousand cases it is justified by 
results. Inthe large majority of instances, there 
is nothing about it that would bring down 
the censure of the Government, or even the 
censure of the Clearing House. No one, for 
instance, should criticize the National City 
Bank for loaning funds to the Standard Oil 
Company, or discounting its paper. If the 
Bank of Commerce should loan to Mr. J. P. 
Morgan freely, at fair rates and on good 
security, no one could claim that such a loan 
was improper merely because the Morgan 
influence has for years been powerful in the 
Bank of Commerce. Nor did anyone criticize 
the First National Bank when it took from 
the Rock Island, in the midst of the decline 
of 1903, a big block of notes at a price higher 
than any other big bank would pay. These 
are but incidents, and proper incidents, of 
barter and trade. The Rock Island, for in- 
stance, is a big client and a good business friend 
of the First National. It has a moral right to 
look for favorable terms, provided only that 
those terms do not threaten the interests of the 
other depositors of that bank. 

There the line must be drawn. There it 
has not been drawn in the cases of the big New 
York banks under the influence of the Wall 
Street powers. These great consolidations 
have been formed for the express purpose of 
gaining deposits of money from the people. 
They have gained such deposits. The con- 
centration has brought it about that these 
deposits are more and more under the control 
and direction of the financial leaders. That 
power has been used, freely and without stint, 
in furthering the aims and ambitions of the 
powerful individuals who exercise a more or 
less complete control over the policies of the 
central banks. 

It is an old story. When Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk were the kings of the Street, they too 
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needed more backing than they had. They, 
like their modern imitators, bought a bank. 
That bank, freely and without hesitation, 
certified the checks of the Erie gamblers to 
almost any amount. In April, 1869, the 
Comptroller came down on it for inspection. 
Out of fifteen checks, selected at random, he 
found only three that were good. The rest 
represented assistance given to brokers and 
speculators without much security. Six 
months later that same bank certified checks 
to the amount of $7,500,000 for Mr. Gould 
alone. In the very midst of the “gold panic,” 
the Government again sent inspectors, and the 
bank informed Mr. Gould that it was “afraid 
to certify for him just now!”’ 


THE MORSE-HEINZE-THOMAS METHOD 


The Morse-Heinze affair may be touched 
upon in brief, merely to show the ways that 
are used to subject a bank’s deposits to the 
interests of individuals. Mr. Heinze, after 
his great campaign in Montana, made a settle- 
ment with Amalgamated Copper. That 
settlement left him rich in stocks and money. 
The bulk of his wealth, in all probability, 
was represented by the stocks of the United 
Copper Company. He made those stocks pay 
dividends, good, substantial dividends. He 
put them on “The Curb” in New York, and 
stirred up a speculative campaign in them, so 
that the public would come and take them 
off his hands. 

Mr. Morse was interested in the reorganiza- 
tion of the American Ice Company. That 
left him with a block of stocks representing 
the new consolidation. Later, he formed his 
steamship “combine,” to control all the coast- 
ing lines into and out of New York. That 
left him with a huge amount of bonds and 
stocks, notably income bonds called ‘“Con- 
so'idated Steamship Bonds.” These bonds 
sold in the market, early in the year, at from 
$25 to $30 per $100 worth of bonds. The 
public was not greatly interested in these bonds, 
nor did it enthuse to any great extent over 
the United Copper stocks, Mr. Heinze’s special- 
ties. 

Something had to be done. For some years 
past Mr. Morse had been in the habit of buying, 
from time to time, blocks of stocks represent- 
ing the smaller banks of the city. He had 
some interest in the Mercantile, the New 
Amsterdam, the Fourteenth Street, the Hamil- 
ton, and half a dozen others. Mr. Heinze, 


nine months ago, joined forces with Mr. 
Morse. He bought a large interest in the 
Mercantile. Finally he made a fight for 
control against the Goulds, who had held the 
control up to that time Mr. Heinze won, 
and finally bought out the Gould stock. 

Then, here were these two precious finan- 
ciers of the new, lurid, flamboyant type, in 
control of a great machine which gathered 
together the money of the people, all sorts 
of people, from all over the town. ‘The 
Mercantile had large deposits from out-of- 
of-town banks, from the Gould interests, from 
Wall Street at large. The Bank of North 
America, situated in the heart of the financial 
district, had a somewhat similar clienté/e of 
depositors. In it Mr. Heinze seems to have 
had little interest. It is a strong bank, but, 
even so, Mr. Morse had become one of its 
favored clients. 

The smaller banks and trust companies 
ranged, in character, from the main office 
of the Van Norden Trust Company, bidding 
for the deposits of the extreme y wealthy on 
Fifth Avenue, to the East Side branch of the 
same, seeking the patronage of the little Jewish 
street-merchant, at 320 Grand Street. Nothing 
was too small, nothing was too big. ‘The 
drag-net covered the city. In all, the Morse 
Heinze-Thomas group of banks covered nearly 
twenty institutions, big and little. Not all 
of them were controlled, by any means, but 
in all of them some one or more of these men 
sat as directors; and in most of them any of 
these men might find favorable consideration 
when it came to a question of making a loan 
on stocks or bonds as security. 

So much for the machine. It was used 
freely, brazenly, defiantly in the stock-market 
interests of the men in control. When the 
Heinze interests went into the Mercantile, 
that bank had a surplus of $5,000,000. Nine 
months later—that is, to-day—the surplus is 
not much over $1,000,000. The difference 
represents the loss of the bank, largely in loans 
made on the stocks and bonds of the Heinze 
and Morse companies. Ice Securities, Steam- 
ship Bonds, United Copper stocks—these have 
taken the places of cash, gilt-edge stocks, 
high-grade bonds The bank is gutted. For- 
tunately, it has been caught in time; in- 
solvency was as certain for it as darkness after 
daylight. 

It is not that personal loans are made to 
the great financiers alone. That is done, but 
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it is a small and obvious part of the damage. 
At times the banks will certify checks for 
amounts far and away beyond the amount of 
cash that the interested capitalist has on deposit. 
That is as old as the days of Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk, as shown above. It is also as new 
as the day that dawns. Yet again, and un- 
ceasingly, the banks will strain a point to take 
as collateral the-stocks and bonds in which 
the controlling interest is involved, no matter 
who presents them. Brokers are encouraged 
to deal in stocks like United Copper and bonds 
like Consolidated Steamship bonds, because a 
vreat bank will take them as security for 
loans. The market is free for such issues 
ior the same reason. Men who know noth- 
ing about banks and very little about stocks 
speculate in these stocks on margin, because 
the brokers are willing to take orders while 
the banks will lend money on them. That 
is the refinement of the art of running a bank. 
That, in various forms, is the method of 
the day. 

I have no hesitation in saying that it has 
been done, within the past few years, on a 
much bigger scale than the Morse-Heinze 
banks have done it. It was done in the securi- 
ties of the Interborough-Metropolitan, and 
done, too, by one of the great trust banks and 
its subsidiary trust companies. It was done 
in the winter of 1906-07 in the effort to sell 
to the public at high prices the stocks of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. It 
was done in the case of the Rock Island Col- 
lateral Trust 4 per cent. bonds in tgor and 
1902. Blatantly and criminally, it was done 
in the effort to sell the water-logged stocks 
of the United States Steel Corporation. No 
man who lived in Wall Street in those days 
can ever forget how it was done in the 
case of Amalgamated Copper, seven years 
ago. That black episode still stands unrivaled 
on the records of Wall Street’s filibustering 
exploits. 

Now, these things are not crimes. I do not 
believe that any offence against the statutes 
of the land lies in the making of a loan by a 
bank to any broker or banker or private in- 
dividual, on stocks and bonds that have a 
market value. That they are morally repre- 
hensible, when done with an ulterior object 
itself unworthy, no man will deny. But men 
in the pursuit of money pay little heed to mora] 
reprehensibility. So long as the law permits 
this rigging of the market and this making of 


the national banks parties to such manipula- 
tion, so long will it be done. Looking back- 
ward from this time of law and order, we may 
wonder why men flew the pirate flag; and 
yet, why not? 


THE PERVERSION OF THE BANKER 


Let us put the matter in a nut-shell. The 
financial world is suffering from the decadence 
of the banking profession, as exemplified in 
the typical Wall Street banker of to-day. Time 
was when the title “banker”? meant honor, 
truth, confidence and stability. The bank was 
a trustee of other people’s money. A single 
gambler on the list of directors was enough 
to damn that bank in its community. A man 
who had created such securities as United 
Copper, American Ice, Amalgamated Copper, 
and carried on a huge gambling campaign 
in them, had no place in the banking 
world. If he did buy bank stocks and 
elect himself a director, the rest of the 
board would flee from him as though he 
were a leper. They would resign as direc- 
tors, withdraw their deposits and, by so doing, 
set up the red flag of danger at the doors of 
the bank. 

In Wall Street banking it is different. ‘There 
the speculative banker has been steadily gain- 
ing position. I can name a dozen bank direc- 
tors in New York who are known in Wall 
Street as speculators of the most daring type. 
They are eagerly sought as directors of banks, 
trust companies and safe deposit companies. 
They bring “business,” the business of the 
broker in Wall Street, the business of the infla- 
ted companies that they have created. The 
old-line banker, quiet, safe, conservative, slow, 
has been pushed to the wall. To-day, the 
cry is “more deposits—no matter how—get 
us more deposits!’”? The banks hang up all 
kinds of inducements—big interest rates, special 
privileges to out-of-town banks, new-fangled, 
trading-stamp, be-frilled and be-decked ac- 
counts, “special departments for women” — 
anything, everything, to get the ‘‘business.’’ 
alas, that the old-fashioned term has come 
to bear so sinister a meaning! 

And out of it has grown this noisome, 
pestilential form of banking that makes the 
dollar, and the dollar alone, the king of the 
banking world. In New York more perhaps 
than in any other city it has come about that 
the banks will justify their actions by an 
appeal to their “profit and loss account.” 
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When, in conversation with a First National 
Bank director, I happened to remark that 
the bank’s accounts looked to me to be “loaded 
with stocks,”’ I was met with the overwhelming 
assertion that this bank ‘‘is the best-run bank 
in New York, because it makes more money 
out of a given amount of working money than 
any other bank in New York!”’ 


A COMPARISON OF BANK PROFITS 


That statement is true. By way of estab- 
lishing it, let us consider the capital, the sur- 
plus, and the deposits of each bank as its 
“working money,” and discover how much 
each of the bigger banks made out of $100 
of this money in the period from September 8, 
1906, to August 22, 1907, these being the 
dates of two calls by the Comptroller. The 
result is shown in this table: 


BANK GROUP PROFITS PER $100 


First Baker $5.10 
Chase Baker 4.80 
Mercantile Morse 2.70 
City Stillman 2.50 
Chemical Independent 2.40 
Commerce Morgan 2.00 
Hanover Stillman 1.90 
Park Park 1.60 
North America Morse 1.10 


Why should the “Baker banks” be able 
to average profits of $4.95 on each $100 of 
cash available for the banking business, while 
the genius of the Stillman banks can produce 
but $2.50, or even $1.90 per $100 of money ? 

If one goes down to 52 Wall Street and asks 
that question, the smiling reply will be: 

“Because this is a bank, not a speculating 
brokerage house!”’ 

But if one goes to Number 2, same street, 
and asks the question, the reply is equally 
convincing: 

“Because the bank is run for its stockholders 
and depositors, not for anyone outside!” 

A man may take his choice. He may believe 
that the First National makes the best of its 
profits in speculation, or by loaning to specu- 
lators: he may believe that the National City 
Bank is run largely in the interest of the 
“Standard Oil Crowd.” If he wants to be 
safe, he may believe both. In any event, 


he will leave the question with the profound 
conviction that there are many things in the 
art of Wall Street banking that are not found 
in the simple text-books that guide the country 
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banker. Any country banker who reads this 
statement and tries to figure out a 5 per cent. 
net profit on his capital, surplus, and deposits 
will probably see the point. 


BREAKING THE RESERVE LAW 


In a former article I pointed out that the 
national banks of this city indulge in the 
practice of buying stocks and bonds to an 
extent never contemplated under the National 
Bank Act. That is true. It is also increas- 
ingly true that the “reserve law” is broken 
with impunity by many of these banks. That 
law is, in effect, that the national banks of 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis shall keep in 
the vaults 25 per cent. of their deposits in cash; 
that the banks of thirty-nine other cities shall 
keep 12.5 per cent. in their own vaults, and a 
similar amount either in their vaults or in the 
banks of the three cities above named; the 
country banks must keep 15 per cent. of their 
depositsin cash, but may keep three-fifths of 
it in the city banks, on deposit. 

The country banks observe the law pretty 
well at all times. Many of the thirty-nine 
cities also keep it faithfully, though not all of 
them. Chicago and St. Louis are flagrant 
offenders against it. On the average, New 
York is much better than either of the other 
central reserve cities, but here there are 
some marked exceptions. 

It seems proper, in dealing with this ques- 
tion of “reserves,” to base the study on the 
New York banks. I choose to refer to “the 
Big Six,” of New York—the City, Commerce, 


First, Park, Hanover, and Chase national 
banks. The choice is made because the 
records disclose the remarkable fact that 


these six banks hold to-day 15 per cent. of 
the entire reserves required from the 6,600 
national banks of the country. To such a 
length has the process of concentration run. 
It is but a step to the establishment of a single 
central bank which shall hold the entire reserve 
of the country. 

Each week the banks in the Clearing House 
make a report of their condition. It is not a 
report, as published, of condition on any one 
day, but is made up of the averages on each 
day. For instance, the “loans” reported are 
the average amount of loans through the week, 
and not the amount on the day the report is 
made up. By way of a study, the following 
statement showing the number of times each 
of “the Big Six” banks reported its reserve 
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below the 25 per cent. in the calendar year 


1906, will be of interest: 
TIMES BELOW 


BANK GROUP 25% RESERVE 
First Baker 19 
Hanover Stillman 6 
Chase Baker 5 
Commerce Morgan 4 
City Stillman 3 
Park Independent 2 


Of the big banks, then, the First National 
is by far the most flagrant offender in the 
New York list. Out of a possible fifty-two 
times, it reported its surplus below the legal 
requirement nineteen times. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the City 
Bank prides itself upon the fact that it keeps 
up its reserve. It does maintain its reserve 
better than most of the big banks. It also has 
a hard and fast rule that it will not lend money 
at a rate higher than the six per cent. rate 
established by law. Candor, however, compels 
me to state that the Lincoln National, under 
the Stillman influence, reported in twenty-five 
weeks out of the fifty-two in 1906 that its 
average reserve was below the legal rate. Con- 
sidering the boast of its big sponsor, that is 
a sorry showing. 


THE FARCE OF GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


Five times a year the Comptroller of the 
Currency has the right to call upon the national 
banks for a full statement of condition. The 
times are not specified in the act. It is sup- 
posed to be a sudden, unlooked-for call, to 
take the banks by surprise and so gain a fair 
idea of the general nature of the business. 
It has come about, however, that the times 
for these calls are pretty well understood by 
the banks—so well, in fact, that the banks 
get ready for them by strengthening the re- 
serves. This past autumn the call was de- 
layed. The Government did not send it out 
when expected. The banks dressed up for 
the occasion, but they had to wait. Comment 
was quite acrid. The following, from the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly, is about as 
naive a bit of literature as could be imagined: 


“During the last week in August telegrams 
were received in Washington complaining that 
the delay in making the call was causing serious 
inconvenience in commercial circles. The banks, 
in order to make a good showing, naturally hold 


on to as much of their reserve as possible in 
anticipation of the regular call, immediately after 
which large amounts of the money are invariably 
placed at the disposal of business.” 


This is the process technically known as 
“‘window-dressing.”’ It would be rather inter- 
esting to know what bank presidents sent 
those innocent telegrams to Washington. In 
effect, each telegram meant just this: 


“Please hurry up with that call, for I want to 
break the law as soon as I can, and I can’t until 
you make that call!” 


The First National Bank has always claimed, 
with a good deal of justice, that when the 
normal rate for money is above 6 per cent. 
the bank should use its reserve to ease the 
tension. Some other banks take an opposite 
view, and struggle to maintain the reserve even 
when, by so doing, they accentuate the feeling 
of panic that often results from high money. 
This discrepancy of theory and practice is due, 
of course, to the utter inadequacy of the law. 
It accounts, in large part, for the marked dif- 
ferences between the banks, shown in the table 
on this page. There ought to be a clear, defi- 
nite, legal basis for the maintenance of reserves, 
or the non-maintenance of them, so that each 
great bank will not find it necessary to make 
a theory of its own. What that basis may be 
is a question worthy of long debate. 

Reserves are supposed to be a safeguard 
in times of stress. I should not, therefore, 
criticize the drawing down of the reserves at 
such times. It is the habit of raiding reserves 
when it is not necessary to raid them that 
seems reprehensible. That the habit has 
spread in New York during the past ten years 
there seems no reason to doubt. This, the 
law must correct, even though in such correc- 
tion it seem to meddle unduly in the business 
of several great and uniformly successful banks. 

I do not propose to go into a detailed analysis 
of the methods of all the national banks in 
New York. It would be a long and uninter- 
esting task. Once a year the bankers of the 
country come together, or may come together 
if they choose, to talk of “ways and means.” 
It is for these bankers, members of the Ameri- 
can Association, to look to the reputation of 
their calling. They know the abuses of the 
banking law. They know how to check these 
abuses. Will they do it? 


[In the next article of this series, the position of the trust companies of New York will be analyzed 
in detail. The study is based on the events of October, 1907, but goes back to ultimate causes.] 





THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
FLAT-TOP DESK PHILOSOPHY 


BY 


LUTHER H. GULICK, M. D. 


OT long ago, in the office of a leading 

N American publishing house, I noticed 

that the roll-top desks had all been re- 

moved, and that the entire force, from steno- 

grapher to head of department, sat before 

desks with flat tops. When I asked about it, 
they said: 

“Tt expedites business. Suppose there’s a 
claim that must be passed along from one hand 
to another until it has been corrected and 
O.K.’d five different times. Now if that claim 
can get stuck in a pigeonhole anywhere—a 
thing that used to happen right along—it’s 
likely to be forgotten. The result is delay 
and confusion and ragged business generally. 
But if there are no pigeonholes and it has to 
lie in plain view on top of the desk, it can’t be 
forgotten until it’s attended to.” 

“But it must make a mess on the desks,” 
I objected. 

“That’s the very point,” was the answer. 
“No chance for a mess. We get things 
cleaned up.” 

Since that conversation my own desk has 
been a different affair. The occasions have 
been few when I left it at night without know- 
ing exactly what was there and why it was 
there and what was to be done with it next. 
At the end of each day I can render a rough 
inventory of the contents. The convenient 
dark corners where I liked to stuff things out 
of sight—out of mind—do not exist any more. 

For those who have ears to hear, the flat- 
top desk has a moral. It illustrates a principle 
which is applicable throughout one’s mental 
life. It stands for definite, clean-cut thinking— 
thinking that goes straight for its mark and 
arrives somewhere before attacking anything 
else—thinking without loose ends. 

A man is liable to have a lot of unlabeled 
pigeonholes in his mind where all sorts of un- 
assorted, half-finished jobs lie around collect- 
ing dust. The condition is not wholesome. 


It makes for uncertainty and vagueness—in- 


complete control. The man who never gets 
his desk—or his mind—cleared up, but is 
always stuck somewhere in the midst of semi. 
materialized plans and_ responsibilities, is 
courting insanity. 


THE WAY THAT LEADS TO MADNESS 


Dr. Adolph Meyer, one of the most dis- 
tinguished alienists of the present day, has 
made the observation that among the untrans- 
mitted causes of insanity none counts more 
prominently than the big idea, the idea that 
never can be fully made over into concrete 
reality for the very reason that it is so big. 
The far-reaching scheme, the still unsub- 
stantiated venture, the revolutionary theory, 
the momentous but unperfected invention—all 
have it in them to take possession of a man; 
they hold him day and night; he can’t get away. 

That the man with the small, everyday ideas 
keeps his balance is not primarily because his 
nervous system is of a more stable character— 
though that may be true, too—but chiefly 
because his little ideas work out directly and 
successfully: he can get them done with and 
out of the way. His jobs are finishable. He 
enjoys good mental health. 

The man who is working over a big, com- 
plex, engrossing proposition shuts himself 
away from liberty until he puts hisQ. E. D. to 
the end of it. His thoughts are never free. 
The thing in his mind tends to grow more real 
to him than the concrete things outside; it 
drives other realities out of the field; it upsets 
his mental equilibrium. 

The way back to healthy-mindedness is to 
be learned from the man with the finishable 
jobs. His habit of definite accompli ment— 
and then freedom—must be acquired somehow. 
But this is not to be done by sacrificing the big 
affairs on the docket. It’s a matter of getting 
at them right. 

The big problems can be split up. They 
are always reducible to fractions—at least, for 
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practical purposes they are—and each fraction 
can be dealt with separately. We do not need 
always to keep ourselves staring at the whole, 
worried by its magnitude and its difficulty and 
its imperative claims. 

Taking one’s work in reasonable “stints”’ is 
the thing that I am recommending: bundles 
of work that can be finished. Set yourself 
at some definite subdivision of the total problem 
—something that you are able to put through 
in a piece; and then put it through. Make 
the breaking-off place sure. When you reach 
that point, you have a specific accomplishment 
to your credit; and that’s an encouragement 
for the thing that’s ahead. 

If you have ever gone on walking expedi- 
tions, you know how important it is to make 
goals. Suppose it’s a tramp of three hundred 
miles or so that you are setting out on. Your 
first impulse, especially if your time is limited, 
is to walk as far as your strength allows each 
day. But that does not work. Every after- 
noon you have to decide afresh when you have 
really reached the fatigue point. Perhaps you 
are not really tired enough to stop yet, you 
think. On the other hand, perhaps you are. 
How determine? You think of the hundreds 
of miles still to be covered, and you decide to 
keep on a while longer. A day comes when 
you are excited or unduly ambitious and, 
without perceiving it at the time, you overwalk 
yourself. The subsequent night you do not 
rest; fatigue becomes cumulative; and your 
pilgrimage is likely to end in disaster. 

Old trampers get the habit of studying a 
map carefully before they start, blocking out 
the route into reasonable walking days, with 
ample allowances for grades and bad roads 
and the like. Of course the plan often mis- 
carries in certain details, but in its main out- 
lines it is practicable; it can be followed, and 
it works where the plan of go-as-you-please fails. 

Fatigue does not come so quickly when you 
have set your eye on a certain definite point of 
attainment, something you know to be within 
your compass. The proximate goal is as much 
a psychological necessity as the ultimate goal. 

You remember how Christian, in the ‘“Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” was traveling all the time 
toward the Celestial City; but along the way 
there were places of rest and refreshment: 
the Interpreter’s House, and the House Beauti- 
ful, and arbors and shelters and places of 
lodgment in abundance. 

A conclusion may be arrived at by either 
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positive gr negative means; the main thing 
is that you do arrive at it. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that you run foul of a problem that you 
can’t solve at all. In that case you are better 
off for admitting to yourself that it’s beyond 
you. That is an intelligent breaking-off place. 
You can let the problem go by, at least for the 
present, without further concern. 

The finishable bundle habit guarantees be- 
tween-strain intervals. When you quit your 
desk at night with the assurance that every- 
thing has been brought to a definite stopping- 
place and that to-morrow you’ll know just where 
you stand with reference to the day’s work, 
you can really rest. It’s a very different state 
of mind from the one that comes when you 
“yank” down the cover over a mussy assort- 
ment of odds and ends, and sneak for home. 
“Something accomplished, something done, 
has earned a night’s repose” —that’s what they 
said, you remember, about the Village Black- 
smith; and a truer word was never spoken. 


A CLEANED-UP DESK CLEARS VISION 


It’s precisely this repose that gives you the 
first lien on to-morrow. You have a chance to 
stand off and take a look at things and size 
them up. You can estimate cash values. You 
see things in perspective. 

The objects in the immediate foreground 
may not be so important as they look when they 
are crowding up on you. Once at a distance 
from the clamor of the nearest responsibility, 
you can judge whether its claims are really 
what they sound like. The tendency is always 
to submit one’s self to the loudest call—that 
is, the nearest call—on one’s attention. Look 
at the sad, familiar figure of the housewife 
darning stockings, tidying up the room, per- 
forming such-like tasks all day long, and never 
seeing that if she cares to retain the comrade- 
ship of her children as they grow up she must let 
some of these things—important enough for that 
matter—make place for study or sport or read- 
ing or music or sheer, deliberate friendliness. 

Just so the uncleared desk swallows up a 
man. It is a desk without distinctions, where 
important and unimportant, small duties and 
great, lie in hopeless, all-engulfing chaos. 
This disastrous plight is preventable. 

The greater the pressure under which a man 
works, the greater the actual count of his 
responsibilities, the more essential is it that he 
should be able to get away from them. It is 
freedom. that brings perspective. If it is 
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necessary to let a lot of other things go in order 
to make sure of these intervals of freedom— 
let them go. 

The consciousness of freedom is a thing that 
stays there in the back of your mind, even 
when you are smashing and driving away at 
your work; and it’s a saving knowledge. Rest 
is a background for the most effective work. 
It brings confidence, helps you keep balance— 
this sureness that there’s a rest-time ahead 
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which nothing short of fire and flood and 
another break in stocks can disturb. 

The flat-top desk, cleared of the day’s débris, 
clean and fresh for to-morrow’s new duties or 
for its new instalments of old duties, is a 
symbol worth bearing in mind. The brain of 
the man who has taken the moral to heart keeps 
fresh and clear because it earns its night’s repose. 
Hang-overs and vague worries and loose ends in 
thought are reduced to a harmless minimum. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR MERCHANTS’ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


a legitimate expansion of many a busi- 

ness is checked by inability to collect 
its accounts receivable, owing to the scarcity 
of loanable funds that can be devoted to 
merchants’ uses. 

Most of the funds that are loaned by financial 
institutions are the property of their depositors, 
and in times of great business activity the 
banks must keep such funds well within call in 
order to meet the demands of depositors. 

The complaint that Wall Street brokers can 
obtain almost unlimited accommodation for 
speculative purposes while merchants cannot 
discount their notes for “legitimate” use is 
undoubtedly true; but a reason for this, based 
on sound principles, is little understood. 
The daily transactions in stocks occasion a 
constant borrowing and repaying of loans 
that enables the banks to loan “call money” 
on one day and demand its repayment the 
next, or any succeeding day when required. 
Millions of money are loaned in this way and 
brokers are daily paying off loans and re-bor- 
rowing elsewhere. The greater part of the 
stock transactions is carried on in this way, 
while the smaller part is covered by ‘‘time” 
loans — i. e., loans for thirty days, or sixty 
days, or ninety days, or four or six months. 

From the character of a merchant’s business, 
it is quite impossible for him to conduct his 
transactions on so unstable a supply of funds. 
His demands on the bank are always for a 
“time”? accommodation, and if his goods have 
not been sold or his collections have not been 
made, he must have an extension; whereas, 
when the bank calls on the broker to pay, pay 
he must or his collateral is immediately sold. 
This leads to the thought — Is there any way 
in which accounts receivable can be made more 
liquid than under the present lack of system? 

In some of the cities of Germany the relation 


between bankers and merchants is scientifically 
closer than in this country, and merchants fur- 
nish to their banks periodically a list of the 
names of their creditors and debtors; and, in so 
far as may be, a pairing-off, or clearing, is 
effected. 

An expansion of this method, resulting 
in the establishment of a commercial clearing- 
house, would not pair off all debts, but it 
might “liquefy” a sufficiently large percentage 
materially to benefit the commercial world in 
times of “close” money. 

The details of a plan of this kind would 
require much thought and careful working out. 
but the practicability of the scheme looks 
promising. 

The old minstrel joke of half a dollar paying 
the debt of the whole troupe through the 
discovery that each member owes the other 
that amount is on this principle of clearing. 
To illustrate by an even amount how a chain 
of debt could be cleared, the following 
example is given. 


A owes B $500 on note. (Can’t pay) 
B “< & « =e 6c se 
‘& “é D sc a3 “ 
D “cc A sé“ 6é “cc 


No one of this chain, perhaps, knows of 
the other’s debt; but if this were recorded in 
a clearing-house, A would be instructed to 
hand the note of D to B; B to hand it to C, 
who would hand it to D, each taking back 
his own note — and thus all the debts would 
be settled. . 

Nothing so simple as this, either as regards 
amounts or direct chains, would probably 
occur in clearing, but some system that would 
lead to pairing-off would be beneficial and 
better than an utter absence of system, as at 
present. 
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